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CHAPTER XLVI. 

over-coat while you eat ; but you'll have to 
put it on directly after. I am going to 
Greenock to-night, and I’m sure you won't 
; let me go alone,” said Joyce to the old 
' gentleman, as she kissed her welcome to 
him and Aunt Bell. 

) Uncle Archie arrived at Tretwick on the 
} day that Kathleen had her interview with 
, Joyce in the churchyard. He and Kathleen 
j| must have passed each other on the road. 

! ‘To Greenock!” repeated Aunt Bell. 
“My dear, do you know your uncle was 
sixty-five last week, and can’t be expected 
to fly about the country like a bird?” 
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sharply. 
“Well, what if I did have a birthday 
last week,” he said raspingly, “I’m none 
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to the North Pole, whose business is it so 
much as our own, I should like to know ?” 

Aunt Bell was silenced at once. Mrs, 
i Bullen’s exclamations died unspoken. She 





























her upstairs to her room. 

| Uncle Archie looked grimly after the 
retreating figures of the ladies. Then he 
turned to Joyce. 
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we can talk in peace; or rather, you can, 
for I see you have something to tell me.” 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1886, 


“ UNCLE ARCHIE, you may take off your | 


The old gentleman turned upon her | 


the worse for it this week, am I? And if) 
Joyce and I choose to start off ona journey | 
mother’s likeness than into Mab’s,” he had }f 
confided to Aunt Bell during the journey, 4 
“T could then have scolded the pair in one { 


' 
contented herself with taking possession of | 
Aunt Bell and her wraps, and escorting | 


“ Now that those women are gone, Joyce, | 
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| pauses at the end of his sentences in order } 
It § 


| to give her time to fire off her retorts. 
was hard to get out of the habit, although 
these were days when retorts had ceased to 
be fired. She had no bright repartees lying 
| in wait for him now. 
So he filled in the gap himself with a 
sigh. 

“«T know you'll say ‘I’m a woman, just 
as much as the others, I suppose.’ Well, 
I suppose you are; but somehow you're 
so clear-headed I’m apt to forget the fact 
at times.” 


Joyce’s reply was to kneel beside him as } 


he sat at table, place Donovan’s watch in 


front of him, and point to the sentence fF 


written within the lid. 


A great surprise had met Uncle Archie } 


,on his arrival at Tretwick. He had ex- 


pected to find Joyce transformed by her | 


months of sorrow into some shadowy coun- 


terpart of Mab. From her letters, he had | 


judged that her strong, brave spirit had 


collapsed at last, and that to him would be } 
assigned the difficult task of preaching her { 


into her old self again. 


she should have deteriorated into her 


breath. But as no doubt you remember, it 


it would have been to scold the mist on 
the top of the Mendips; and I suppose 
it will be precisely the same with Joyce 
| now.” 

_ But directly he had set eyes on Joyce he 
was driven to confess that he was altogether 
_ out in his reckoning. Although, in the thin, 
| pale girl, who linked her arm in his and 
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‘‘T would sooner, a hundred times over, }f 


was always just as useless to scold Mab as } 


> 





He paused a moment. Years ago he/ led him into the house, there was little 
had got into the habit of being aggressive | enough of the beautiful, light-hearted Joyce -} 
in his talk with Joyce, and of making brief | of days gone by, there was yet in her no- 
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thing to recall the likeness of the shadowy, 
hesitating Mab. 

“She has taken something into her 
head now, and whatever it is she shall have 
her own way about it, though nothing may 
come of it,” the old gentleman said to him- 
self as he felt her grip on his arm, and 
noted the steady look of purpose in her 
eye. So her first words naturally did not 
take his breath away. 

But the sight of Donovan’s watch, intro- 
duced without a word of explanation, did. 

“Tdon’tunderstand—I don’t understand,” 
he faltered, rubbing his eyes and turning 
the watch from right to left, from left to 
right, as if somewhere in its tarnished 
silver sides he would get a hint for the 
solution of the mystery. 

Joyce had to tell him the whole of Kath- 
leen’s story in the churchyard, before he 
began to understand at all. Then he, too, 
as Joyce had done, began to feel his brain 
overweighted. 

“Give me time to think, give me time 
to think,” were his first words. 

So Joyce leaned her head against his 
shoulder as she knelt beside him, clasped 
her hands over his arm, and gave him as 
much time as he cared to take. 

Five minutes would have covered it. 
Then there came a question, gravely put. 

“ And I suppose, Joyce, the outcome of 
this is that you mean to start forthwith to 
Greenock, get a boat there of some sort and 
go steaming away to latitude 62° 32’, 
longitude 7° 10'?” 

That is what I mean to do.” 


‘¢ And when you get there you expect to 
find——” 

He broke off abruptly, not daring to 
speak the words which might cover Joyce’s 
expectations, 

“Uncle Archie, I expect nothing—hope 


2? 


for nothing ; but go I must. 

“Get me a map.” 

Joyce spread one before him on the 
table. 

“T have already looked it out,” she said. 
“ North latitude 62° 32’, west longitude 
7° 10’, is in the wide ocean. It is close to 
the Faroes; it may be an island not marked 
on this map. I don’t believe half the 
islands are marked here.” 

Uncle Archie shook his head, frowning 
heavily. 

“Mab’s last words were ‘always the 
sound of the sea, Joyce,’” said Joyce in a 
tremulous undertone, as though groping 
in the dark for the hidden meaning of 
Mab’s words. 





Uncle Archie’s frown grew deeper. 

‘Mab suffered from blood to the brain. 
No wonder she had always a rushing sound 
in her ears,” he said curtly. 

Then, as though to prevent a recurrence 
to a topic which seemed to lift his feet from 
the solid earth and to set his brain rock- 
ing, he began asking a multitude of ques- 
tions concerning Kathleen and her story. 

** You ought to have cross-questioned her 
rigorously, Joyce,” he concluded. ‘There 
may not be more than a spice of truth 
in what she told you. She was always a 
good hand at fibbing. Her dash of Irish 
blood is quite enough to make her do her 
romancing easily.” 

Joyce shook her head. ‘There was no 
romancing in what she told me this morn- 
ing,” she said; “if you had seen her you 
could not have doubted she was speaking 
the truth.” 

“T wish I had seen her. You should 
have kept her here till I came. It is all so 
wildly incoherent—inexplicable. Not so 
far as her story of the League is concerned— 
that may be true enough, in outline that 
is—but her own conduct. She vows 
vengeance against her husband, yet goes a 
fine roundabout way to get it. This 
pledge to secrecy, too—I can’t understand 
it!” 

“She may be afraid of the consequences 
if her name should be mentioned.” 

“ Yet her conduct in mentioning it at all 
is not that of a timid woman.” 

“A strong purpose makes cowards brave 
sometimes. Ah-h—” and here Joyce broke 
off abruptly, as though struck by a sudden 
thought. 

“‘ What is it?” queried Uncle Archie, 
turning sharply round and facing her. 

“No, I will have nothing to do with it,” 
she said, speaking slowly, half to herself. 
“T see now why she came telling me this 
story, and who she wants to have the credit 
of it.” 

“* Who! what!” 

‘‘She wants the League to think that 
Maurice O'Shea, Bryan’s brother, has turned 
informer, and then they’ll take his life as 
they took Ned’s, and Bryan will suffer as 
she has suffered. No, I will have nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Upon my word, Joyce, I don’t think 
you need be squeamish on the matter. 
They're a set of scoundrels, every man of 
them, and, so long as they get paid out one 
way or another, I really don’t care two 
straws who helps them into their coffins.” 

“T will have nothing to do with it, 
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Uncle Archie. I can’t tell you why, but all 
desire for vengeance has died out of my 
heart now. I couldn’t take it, even if it 
were offered to my hand.” 

Uncle Archie looked at her till there 
came a mist before his eyes. 

“Don’t get too angelic, Joyce,” he said 
huskily, “or I shall expect you'll get to 
heaven before I shall.” 

“ Angelic! If you could have seen into 
my heart at one time, you would have 
feared I should never get to heaven at all! 
Oh, Uncle Archie!” she added tremulously, 
as her thoughts flew back to the hour of 
agony she had spent on her knees beside 
Mab’s bed, “it was only lack of op- 
portunity saved me. Nothing else.” 

“ Joyce, Joyce,” said the old gentleman 
deprecatingly, ‘don’t speak like that of 
yourself. It pains me.” 

“Tt’s true, Uncle Archie. And what is 
more, Kathleen’s little scheme of vengeance 
is weak beside those I have contrived, and 
executed in imagination. But all those 
feelings are dead now.” She broke off a 
moment, then resumed, in a low, un- 
certain tone, “I didn’t sit all those hours 
on Mab’s grave, with Captain Buckingham’s 
tomb facing me, for nothing. I’ve learnt to 
look at it without a curse rising to my 
lips. I feel now the sins of those men 
might have been mine if——” 

But here Uncle Archie laid his finger on 
her lips. 

“ That'll do, Joyce, you shake my nerves 
when you talk in that fashion. Let those 
men be. As Kathleen said, Bryan will get 
his dues safe enough some day, and we'll 
leave him to get them his own way, while 
we think of something else.” Here he laid 
his hand upon the watch which lay before 
him, with the map, on the table. “ Now, 
so far as I understand you, your idea is to 
work out this clue—if clue it be—entirely 
unaided by the police. Now my idea is to 
telegraph at once to Morton, and set other 
brains—brains used to that sort of work— 
going on the same scent.” 

“Telegraph then, Uncle Archie; set 
their brains going ; let Morton go with 
us if you like. I'll see he doesn’t do 
any harm this time,” said Joyce, with a 
bitter recollection of her hour of waiting 
on the bridge, and her lost chance. “ But, 
all the same, I go to Greenock to-night.” 

“Very well, then, Morton shall have 
a telegram before night. Now about 
Greenock. What are we to do when we 
get there ?” 

“Do ! there is only one thing to do there. 





Get a boatatonce. You'll know best what 
sort of a boatit ought to be.” 

“No doubtI shall. And then——?” 

“Then we'll start at once for—for this 
place.” 

“ Well?” 

“ And—and—find out everything that— 
that is to be found out.” 

Uncle Archie did not reply. He leaned 
his head thoughtfully upon his hand. His 
brains were clouded. Joyce’s plan, wild 
and hopeless as it seemed, was yet one not 
to be dismissed, unless a better could be 
substituted. 

“The equinoxes are just setting in, I 
suppose you know that,” he said presently, 
by way of getting time for himself. 

“* Equinoxes! What are they after what 
we've been through ?” 

“ And, Joyce, as your aunt said just now, 
I was sixty-five last week, and if I fall ill 
you'll have to look after me. I shan’t let 
Aunt Bell come; she’s always fit for nothing 
at sea.” 

“ As if I didn’t know how to look after 
you just as well as Aunt Bell! She had 
better go back with mother and the General 
into Gloucestershire. It'll take two to look 
after mother when she hears we are 
going,” answered Joyce, not intending 
sarcasiD. 

“‘ And, Joyce, if I die you'll have to bury 
me in the sea, you will.” 

“Uncle Archie, if you’re afraid, don’t 
venture. I'll go alone.” 

“ And, Joyce ”—and now Uncle Archie’s 
voice took a deeper tone—‘‘ you mustn’t 
build on this—this message of Donovan’s, 
After all it may mean nothing—nothing, at 
least so far as we are concerned. You 
mustn’t build any hopes upon it.” 

“Uncle Archie, hope is dead in my heart 
as well as fear.” 

“And, Joyce ”—this yet more gravely 
and a little tremulously—“ there is some- 
thing else you ought to face, child, though 
it is hard for me to tell it you. Remember, 
whatever in the shape of tidings we come 
upon, there can be little enough of joy for 
you to be got out of them. Our suspense 
can be solved only in one of two ways. 
Frank living, means Frank voluntarily in 
hiding from us. Frank, honest, true, loyal 
as he left us, means Frank in his grave.” 

Joyce’s voice was not tremulous as she 
answered, with never a tear in her sad 
eyes. 

“Then, Uncle Archie, I am journeyin 
from one grave to another; but still i 
must go.” 
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| no use for Morton, when in quick response 
|to Uncle Archie’s telegram, he made his 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 








Ir is all very well to say with a fine air 
of decision ‘‘I will,” or “I must go here, or 
there.” Solomon’s carpet is a thing of the 
past; and, though we can swim easily 
enough on our wishes from world to 
world in the dreamland of poetry, in the 
waking hours of prose, ways and means have 
to be consulted. Joyce and Uncle Archie 
having arrived at Greenock, drew as it 
were a long breath, opened their eyes wide, 
and took the measure of the road they had 
to go. A full purse will carry most things 
before it, but it cannot quite lift old Time 
off its feet. It secured a good strong 
craft—in other words, a small coasting 
steamer—for the two, in which to under- 
take their somewhat visionary journey to- 
wards the Arctic Circle, an experienced 
Captain for it, and a competent crew of 
some ten or twelve men ; but it could not 
compress these achievements into the 
twenty-four hours which Joyce’s eager heart 
would have deemed a liberal allowance of 
time for them; so a week from the day on 
which they had left Tretwick found them 
still at a Greenock hotel, with preparations 
all but, yet not finally, complete. 

To Joyce’s fancy that week at Greenock 
seemed to stand alone in the current of her 
life, isolated from the miserable past with 
its crush of sorrow and strain of suspense, 
isolated also from the dreaded future with 
its possible solutions of direful mysteries. 
It had a lull and a quiet all itsown. It 
was like the brief breathing space on a 
battle-field, when the sullen roar of the 
enemy’s artillery momentarily silenced, the 
General in command asks himself, ‘‘ Now, 
is the day over, or will they open fire 
again ?”’ 

Every day of that week of waiting and 
preparation, the feeling seemed to grow 
upon them that now they were nearing the 
end of their long, painful suspense ; a feel- 
ing which Uncle Archie characteristically 
pus under a bushel by exhibiting an extra 
amount of cynical irritability, and which 
Joyce, naturally enough, hugged to her 
heart, saying to herself, with every breath 
she drew, “ By so much nearer the end; 
one way or another it will soon be all over 
for us now.” 

She could not, with any amount of try- 
ing, have realised the picture of their little 
boat cruising fruitlessly in and out among 
those northern islands day after day, till 
stress of wind or weather beat them off 
into some sheltered harbour. It was of 





appearance at their hotel, to shrug his 
shoulders, turn up his solemn eyes, and 
say, in an altogether superior manner, “Of 
course I’m willing enough, sir, to go cruis- 
ing with you and the young lady any- 
where you wish, but if you call a memo- 
randum of that sort a clue, then I’ve 
followed my profession for five-and-twenty 
years for nothing. It was most probably 
a note scribbled by the Irishman, as an aid 
to memory of something that does not 
concern us in the slightest degree.” Joyce 
did not so much as take the trouble to 
answer him; he might just as well havetried 
to persuade her that the solid earth on which 
she stood was nothing but vapour. One 
question, however, which the man put, set 
her thinking. ‘‘ Had Kathleen, when she 
brought the watch, made any allusion to 
the handwriting within? Were there 
grounds forsupposing thatshe was cognisant 
of any facts connected therewith ?” 

Joyce could not feel her conscience at 
rest on the score of Kathleen. She blamed 
herself bitterly that she had not made a 
stronger effort to detain the girl. On the 
day after her arrival at Greenock, Joyce had 
written a long, kind letter, begging her to 
come to them at once, and undertake with 
them this journey to the North. She wrote 
generously as well as kindly, intimating 
that her reasons for wishing this were two- 
fold. In the first place, should good result 
from the journey, there was no one she 
knew would share more heartily in her ’ 
joy than the one who had gone halves with 
her in her sorrow. Secondly, if in the end 
their worst fears were realised, and nothing 
but fresh misery lay in store for them, 
there was no one in all the world to whom 
she would turn more gladly for sym- 
pathy than to Kathleen, her companion 
as well as maid in days gone by. This 
letter Joyce addressed to Kathleen at Over- 
bury, totally ignorant of the fact that at 
that very moment the girl was fulfilling her 
duties as Sylvia’s maid, within a quarter of 
a mile of the hotel where she and Uncle 
Archie had taken up their quarters. 

Joyce had received no reply to this 
letter. Morton’s question rendered her 
doubly impatient of Kathleen’s silence. 
She despatched a second letter, even more 
kind and entreating than the first. 

Morton shook his head gravely over it 
all, and confessed his opinion that every- 
thing was turning out exactly as he had 
anticipated from the very first. 
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To say truth, Morton could never quite 
bring himself to believe in Kathleen’s 
honesty of purpose. To his way of think- 
ing, everything she said had a hidden 
meaning, everything she did was done with 
an ulterior motive which only an initiate 
—in other words a detective—could divine. 

It was possibly easier for the worthy 
man thus to magnify Kathleen’s capacity 
for intrigue, than to confess how completely 
he and his colleagues had been at fault as 
to the cause of her hurried flight into 
Treland. 

Uncle Archie, after giving careful con- 
sideration to the matter, had decided that 
no good purpose could be served by com- 
municating to the police in their entirety 
Kathleen’s revelations to Joyce. He had, 
therefore, adopted a mid-course. The girl’s 
purpose of revenge, after Joyce had let in 
light upon it, could be easily enough read. 
No good end would be promoted by 
furthering it. It would be better, there- 
fore, to leave the tale of the timeless 
league untold. It had been virtually dis- 
solved by the deaths of the captain and one 
out of its three working members. It 
would be easy at any time to relate the 
story of its formation, should necessity for 
so doing arise. With regard, however, 
to Kathleen’s statement that her husband 
had been Ned’s murderer, matters stood 
otherwise. This was a piece of information 
the old gentleman’s conscience would not 
allow him to keep back. So he handed it 
over to Morton as though it were a sur- 
mise evolved from his own meditations on 
the matter, or based on the description 
given of the man who had shot Ned, and 
had disappeared on the Greenock quay. 

“Someone must be sent from Scotland 
Yard to ask that young woman a question 
Her statements can scarcely be 
taken for Gospel,” was the remark with 
which Morton showed Uncle Archie that his 
innocent subterfuge had been pierced in a 
moment. 

“No one would question her to such 
purpose as I should. She would tell me 
what she would tell to no other living 
soul,” cried Joyce, suddenly rising from 
her chair to fetch pen and ink wherewith 
to despatch a telegram at once to the 
Donovans’ cottage. A great unspoken 
dread had suddenly arisen in her heart— 
what if Kathleen had received the terrible 
summons to join her husband and had not 
dared refuse to obey it ? 

She made the telegram as urgent as she 
could, 





**Come to us here at once, we want you. 
It is of the greatest importance that you 
should come without delay.” ran the 
message. In company with Uncle Archie 
she herself carried it to the office in the 
town. She would return by way of the 
quay, she thought, so as to give a passing 
glance to their little steamer secured along- 
side, and note how far its preparations for 
departure had progressed. 

Morton had shown himself particularly 
interested in the outfit of that little steamer 
and the hiring of its crew. He had dis- 
played a technical knowledge on these 
matters a little astonishing to Uncle Archie. 

“ You see, sir,” he had said by way of ex- 
planation, ‘‘my profession gives a man a 
wonderful facility for acquiring knowledge 
wherever it is to be had. An orderly 
brain, and keen powers of observation, I 
take it, are the first requisites necessary for 
learning the A B C of any calling. Now 
unless a man in our profession possesses 
both these admirable qualities, I assure you 
he is nowhere at all, sir—nowhere at all.” 

“Then there must be a great many of 
you in that delightful position,” Uncle 
Archie had replied snappishly, for Mor- 
ton’s platitudes never failed to irritate him. 

Morton had objected strongly to the 
name of the steamer, “ Frea.” 

‘“Tt’s a name of ill-omen,” he had 
bluntly informed the Captain, a bluff, 
good-tempered Dane, who spoke excellent 
English. ‘“ Now if those English or Scotch 
sailors you are engaging to make up your 
crew knew a little of ancient mythology 
they'd refuse to sail in her.” 

Upon which the Captain had laughed 
heartily, and had replied: “Yes, but you 
see, they don’t know a scrap of it; nor 
do I either, for the matter of that. We 
Danes know nothing of your English 
superstitions. All I know is, my little 
craft had her first nail struck on a 
Friday ; she was christened on a Friday, 
and so we called her ‘Frea,’ who is the 
godmother of all the Fridays. And there’s 
not a Dane on board of her who'll give 
the matter a second thought.” 

“Not that I’m superstitious,’ Morton 
had continued. ‘But I was born in Car- 
diff, where they think a good deal of such 
things. Now, if any man in Cardiff——” 

Here Uncle Archie had interrupted him 
irritably. ‘My dear sir,” he had said, 
“we are in London, not in St. Peters- 
burg —I mean, we are in Greenock, not 
in Cardiff. Beso good as to leave your 
superstitions in the place of your nativity.” 
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Naturally enough the “‘Frea” saw a 
good deal of Uncle Archie and Joyce dur- 
ing that week of waiting. Nota day but 
what they might have been seen making 
their way along the bustling quay. More 
than ever crowded and bustling it seemed 
to be on this particular afternoon that 
Joyce despatched her telegram to Kath- 
leen, A big steamer was getting under 
way, its deck was thronged with passen- 
gers, who were waving their adieus to 
cheery or sorrowful friends and relatives 
lingering yet on the pier. Its prow was 
turned southwards, and Joyce concluded, 
from sundry expressions which caught her 
ear, that New York was its destination. 

“ One would think,” said Uncle Archie 
snappishly, “from the fuss they’re making, 
and the pocket-handkerchiefs they are 
flourishing in our faces, that America was 
the bourne whence no traveller returns, 
instead of a country which sends back to us 
our rogues and vagabonds—with one or 
two native specimens added to the num- 
ber—almost as fast as it gets them.” 

Joyce made no reply. Her attention 
had been attracted by two female figures 
on board the steamer, whose outlines seemed 
strangely familiar to her. 

They were standing near the wheel, one 
was tall and of good carriage, the other 
was short and slight. Both were dressed 
in neat, plain mourning, with heavy crape 
veils, The neatness, however, of the one 
dress was the neatness of a lady, the neat- 
ness of the other dress that of a maid. 

As the steamer with one final pant and 
plunge put distance between itself and the 
quay, the taller of the two, suddenly 
turning, faced the shore, raising her veil. 

The shifting September sun, playing 
hide-and-seek among the crowd on the 
deck, made plain to Joyce the pale face, 
fair hair, and satirical mouth of Sylvia 
Buckingham. 

Joyce’s heart failed her lest the small 
figure beside Sylvia might be Kathleen. 

There could scarcely be a doubt but 
what Sylvia had seen Joyce as she stood 
on the quay, for although the slight smile 
which parted her lips and showed her 
small teeth, could scarcely be construed 
into one of friendly recognition, it had yet 
a world of meaning. 

“See,” it seemed to say; ‘‘you and I 
have had more than one tussle together, 
who do you think has got the best of it 
now }” ;, 

A letter received the next morning from 
old Donovan gave substance to Joyce's 


misgivings. He wrote, with many apolo- 
gies, in reply to Miss Shenstone’s telegram, 
that Kathleen had left home about ten 
days previously, having undertaken the 
duties of travelling maid to a lady who had 
shown him and his family great kindness 
in their time of sorrow—a Miss Buck- 
ingham. He thought the lady’s name 
was not unknown to Miss Shenstone. It 
was a bitter blow to him that Kathleen 
could not rest contented in her own home. 
He had received a letter from her only 
that morning, stating that she was on the 
point of starting for America, When he 
would hear from her again he did not 
know. 

“*T am now bereaved of both my chil- 
dren,” concluded the old man, in simple, 
scriptural fashion ; ‘‘ and I am bereaved.” 





CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 
FIFE AND KINROSS, 


THE shores of Fife, indented with bays 
and inlets, gave a home from indefinitely 
early times to a race of hardy seamen and 
adventurous traders, who may be said to 
have been the making of Scotland. The 
kingdom of Fife, indeed, seems to have 
been the nucleus of the monarchy. The 
notable ‘little towns that clustered about 
| the havens and inlets on the coast were, 
| probably, once united by some mutual 
bond, like the Cinque Ports of the coast of 
Kent; but like those ports, they were 
more concerned as to having their own 
way at sea than upon land, and were con- 
| tent to pay a moderate tribute to the over- 
|lord of the district. The secret of the 
| prosperity of these early seats of commerce 
jis probably to be found in the trade with 
the East, which, from the seventh century 
| downwards, found an outlet in the Baltic 
| ports, and brought the spices and rich 
| tissues of the Indian shores among the cold 
|regions of the North. Then the herring 
| fishery contributed its share to the pros- 
perity of the men of Fife; and the long 
wars with England, especially when France 
was, as generally happened, an ally, threw 
into their hands most of the foreign irade 
of the country. These old seafaring towns 
are now mostly decayed, their harbours 
only resorted to by a few trading brigs or 
coasting steamers. But the wealth acquired 
by the merchant adventurers was chiefly 
invested in land, and the great part of the 
landed gentry of Fife owe their origin to 
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ancestors who ploughed the waves and 
brought home harvests from the deep. 

Thus it happened that there was gold 
and silver in Fife, when all to the west- 
ward there was only wild heath and 
shaggy wood; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, it was in Fife that the King of the 
country had his chief seat and kept the 
royal exchequer. It is generally the fate 
of prosperous and cultivated countries, to 
be ruled by a dynasty from the hills ; and 
the King of Scotland, who was for long 
little more than King of Fife, was a Gael 
no doubt, who, recognised as chief of chiefs 
among neighbouring Highland tribes, was 
able both to intimidate and protect a more 
industrious and peace-loving people. When 
the Prince waxes old, and, perhaps, fat and 
indolent, he is often superseded by some 
more energetic leader; and, allowing for 
romantic embellishments, perhaps, after all, 
the story of Macbeth resolves itself into a 
contest between rival claimants for the 
crown, something like that of the Bruces 
and Baliols centuries later, in which Mac- 
beth was the nationalist champion, while 
Malcolm was supported by all the power 
of the Saxon kingdom. ° 

If we cross the Forth to the county of 
Fife by Queensferry, we are reminded at 
once of these old-world matters, and are 
more or less surprised at the tenacity and 
vitality of local tradition in these parts. 
In England, it is the rarest possible thing 
to meet with a countryman who knows 
anything about the past history of the dis- 
trict in which he lives; but here the first 
passer-by will tell you how Queensferry 
took its title from Margaret, the Saxon 
Princess, who has also given her name to 
the adjoining bay, called Margaret’s Hope, 
because there her ship was cast ashore and 
wrecked, as with her brother and sister 
she made her escape from the cruel 
Normans. Rescued from the waves, the 
Princess and her train made their way 
across the country to Maleolm’s royal 
castle at Dunfermline, and the spot where 
the Princess rested on the way, was long 
pointed out as St. Margaret’s Stone. 

The peninsula where the ferry lands its 
passengers is of some interest, as having 
formed the camping-ground of Oliver 
Cromwell’s army, when he led it across the 
Forth in 1651; and as the proposed site of 
a settlement of an extraordinary character, 
planned and even partly commenced before 
the civil wars. This was no less than a 
New Jerusalem of a material type. Jews 
from every part were to be invited to take up 





their abode here, and help to found a com- 
mercial city, which should open out the 
dimly-remembered trade with Eastern lands, 
and bring the ships of all nations to its 
capacious harbours, while temporal and 
spiritual blessings should be showered 
down upon the land. That all this pro- 
mising scheme came to nothing was due 
to the malevolence of the existing Govern- 
ment, who had no sympathy with the 
national aspirations. 

Had the New Jerusalem ever come into 
existence, its patriarch would necessarily 
have been the parish minister of Inver- 
keithing, in whose pastoral charge was the 
whole of the surrounding district. The 
old burgh of Inverkeithing is notable 
for little beyond an old Palace called the 
Inns (now reduced to the condition of 
hnmble lodgings) where Annabella Drum- 
mond, the Queen of Robert the Third, 
and mother of James the First, died 
early in the fifteenth century. 
recent date, at all events, so staunch are 
ancient customs and privileges in these 
parts, the Palace preserved its immunities, 
although deserted for centuries by its 
royal tenants; and, while everywhere else 
in the burgh only freemen were allowed 
to practise any art or handicraft, those 
living within the limits of the Inns might 
exercise their trades without any other 
qualification. 

Still stands on the coast beyond 
Margaret’s Hope the huge square tower of 
Rossyth Castle, altogether surrounded by 
the waters at times of high tide. This 
was once the family seat of a branch of the 
royal Stuarts, from whom, it is said, were 
descended those Stewarts who settled 
among the fens—that Prior of Ely, for 
instance, who is said to have been the 
great-uncle of Oliver Cromwell’s mother. 
It was a curious turn of Fortune’s wheel 
that brought Oliver with an army to chase 
the Stuart King from his throne, and that 
placed his camp within sight of the tower 
which, if genealogists were to be believed, 
was the castle of his ancestors. There 
were those about the Parliamentary 
General—the courtiers of the rising sun— 
who did not fail to remind him of the sup- 
posed connection; and Oliver, it is said, 
spent an hour in a visit to the castle, even 
then desolate and ruinous. 

There is nothing else to detain us till we 
reach Dunfermline, about which may still 
be imagined an air of royal dignity, as its 
spires and towers are descried rising from a 
rich border of woods and plantations. 
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There we may still find a fragment of 
Malcolm’s royal tower, the last remnant 
of the ancient Palace where he received 
the fugitive Saxon Princess, whom he 
wedded in some early church hard by. 
To Margaret’s influence was due the 
founding of the stately Abbey close to the 
royal Palace, which Malcolm endowed with 
fond munificence. He was but a rude 
Highland chieftain after all. If his early 
days had been passed in the Court of the 
Confessor he had profited little by his 
opportunities of culture, for he could not 
read, and was content to kiss the fair 
illuminated volume in which his wife took 
such delight. We hear nothing but good 
of Margaret, of her godly life, and her 
sorrowful death. The love and compassion 
of generations have followed this saintly 
figure—a faint waft of the sweetness of her 
character seems to linger still about the 
places she inhabited. 

Everywhere hereabcuts are ruins, the 
mere shells and husks of the royal dwelling- 
places—here on a wooded mound the tower 
of Malcolm ; there, overhanging the ravine, 
a broken wall of the Palace of the Stewarts, 
with mullioned windows and graceful open- 
ings all overgrown and dismantled. The 
royal Palace was originally but a wing, as 
it were, of a great religious establishment, 
the Scottish Escurial—palace, monastery, 
mausoleum. Duncan’s body, as Shake- 
speare tells us, was taken to the old burial- 
place of the royal line at Iona— 

Carried to Colm-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

Bat Malcolm, the son of Duncan, was 
buried by the high altar of the Abbey he 
had founded —he and his saintly Queen, in 
the same grave, no doubt, for Margaret 
hardly survived the news of the death 
of husband and son, slain by the walls 
of Alnwick Castle. About them were 
reared the tombs of descendants and suc- 
cessors, seven other Kings, five other 
Queens, all remembered daily in the 
services of the Abbey, while the altar-light 
shone steadily above them day and night, 
till it was quenched at last in the cold 
dawn of the Calvinistic Reformation. 

The nave of the old Abbey church is still 
in evidence, with traces of fine solemn 
Norman work in solid piers and arches; but 
the chancel and transepts, and all the 
marble tombs of Kings and Queens had 
disappeared long before the building of the 


new and handsome church and tower, 


the newness of which half a century’s wind 





and rain has toned down, and which har- 
monises better than might be expected 
with the ancient stem. 

It was in preparing the foundations of 
the new church that the bones of Robert 
Bruce were disinterred. The marble 
tomb had been buried beneath accumu- 
lated rubbish, and below was found the 
skeleton of a tall man, with fragments 
of the cloth of gold that had formed his 
winding-sheet. A further proof tbat these 
were indeed the bones of the great Bruce 
was the mark of the saw where the breast- 
bone had been cut away to remove the 
heart of the great King, which Douglas was 
charged to carry to the Holy Land. 
Walter Scott records how all the people of 
the neighbourhood flocked to see the 
remains, so that the church could not hold 
half the numbers, and the people passed 
through in long processions ; the body thus 
lying in state more than five centuries after 
its first interment. ‘Many people shed 
tears,” writes Sir Walter. And yet genera- 
tions had gone by, few individuals of which 
cared a rush for Robert Bruce, while none 
had raised a finger to save his tomb from 
desecration. The bones of Bruce were 
re-interred, with all respect. 

The Palace of Dunfermline was occupied 
by the Stuart Kings down to the time of 
the union of the crowns of the two king- 
doms. Charles the First was born within 
these ruined walls; a peevish child, who 
annoyed his honest father by his ceaseless 
cries. Que night there was a great dis- 
turbance in the royal nursery, and the royal 
father, disturbed from his peaceful slumbers, 
hurried to the scene. ‘An awld man 
came into the room and threw his cloak 
owre the prince’s cradle,” explained the 
terrified nurse. ‘“‘ Fient, nor he had taken 
the girnning brat clean awa,” cried the 
irritated parent, although it is hardly fair 
to report his hasty words under such pro- 
vocation. ‘Gin he ever be King there'll 
be nae gude in his ring. The deil has 
cussen his cloak owre him already.” As- 
suredly it was not the shade of Bruce who 
had cast his mantle over the young Prince. 

At Falkland, too, we may hear a good 
deal about the domestic life of the Stuarts. 
There the Palace is well preserved, and 
even repaired and restored into a modern 
residence, retaining its original frontage, 
which recalls Holyrood on a smaller scale, 
with its pepper-box turrets and flanking 
towers. The existence of two royal Palaces 
in such immediate neighbourhood is ex- 
plained by the fact that Falkland Palace 
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was originally the castle of the Thane or 
Earl of Fife, and that, up to the time of 
the abolition of heritable jurisdictions in 
the last century, the town was the seat of 
the Courts of Justice, and of the local 
administration of the province. The Ear)- 
dom of Fife, of which Shakespeare’s 
Macduff was the most notable holder, in 
course of time was merged in the crown, 
and the Earl’s castle became a royal 
Palace. 

The Stuarts have left their mark about 
the place in proverbs current up to recent 
times, all ending ‘‘as King James said” ; 
while the ancient social distinction of the 
place as a provincial capital, and often the 
seat of the royal Court, is brought to mind 
in the appellation of anything polished and 
distinguished in people’s bearing as Falk- 
land manners— an expression used not 
sarcastically, but, as it seems, in all good 
faith. Of itself, indeed, the Court of 
James the Fifth was hardly likely to have 
given a reputation for excessive polish. 
The King himself was not exactly a preux 
chevalier. The courtly graces of the French 
régime had been lost in the long domina- 
tion of pedagogues and Paritans, while 
the want of manners was not atoned for 
by any superiority in moral tone. The 
relations between King James and his 
Qaeen may be guessed at from the follow- 
ing story, which, if it suggests both Des- 
demona’s handkerchief, and the diamond 
studs of Anne of Austria with which were 
concerned the Duke of Buckingham and 
the better known Three Musketeers — of 
whom there were four, by the way. 

The story goes that at Falkland Palace, 
one bright and sunny day, King James was 
strolling up and down the trim walks and 
pleached alleys of his pleasure garden, 
when he espied fast asleep on a grassy 
bank a youth, one Alexander Ruthven, 
brother of the Earl of Gowrie, at that 
time one of the gentlemen in attendance 
on Qaeen Anne, The King was of a 
prying, inquisitive disposition, and peering 
about here and there he saw half hidden 
in the bosom of the youth a knot of ribbon 
of some rare and peculiar texture, which 
the King recognised as having been his 
own gift to his wife a few hours before. 

Now James was not a King Arthur in 
the way of marital confidence; he was never 
very sure about Anne, and this discovery 
seemed to confirm his suspicions. Away 
went the King full of justifiable anger to 
tax his wife with falsehood—a serious 
matter for any woman—but for a Queen, 





with the memory of King beard’s 
victims so fresh in people’s minds; enough 
to daunt the heart of the bravest. 

Happily for Her Majesty, King James 
had been followed at a distance by one of 
the Queen’s pages, who noted the per- 
quisitions of the King, his horrified start, 
and his quick departure, and suspecting 
something wrong, the youth followed in the 
King’s footsteps, detected, like him, the 
knot of ribbon, snatched it from the sleeper, 
and hurried with it to the Queen, throwing 
it into her hands, and escaping while yet 
the heavy tread of the royal husband 
sounded in the outer chamber. 

“ That ribbon I gave you, madam!” de- 
manded the King hoarsely. 

“Ah! you would take it back again,” 
replied the Queen reproachfully ; “and I 
have worn it ever since next to my heart,” 
and she clutched the knot, and threw it 
indignantly towards the King. James 
picked it up, examined it, scratched his 
head ; finally, his faco expanded into a 
broad grin of satisfaction. ‘Eh! like is 
an ill mark,” he is reported to have said ; 
and thus the proverb has come down to us 
with all the authority of the Scottish 
Solomon. 

But the sequel to this comedy was tragic 
enough: Alexander Ruthven and his 
brother, the Earl, both falling victims to 
the vengeance of the King, as may be read 
between the lines in the history of the 
Gowrie conspiracy. 

Another of Queen Anne’s favourites was 
the handsome young Earl of Moray, the 
Bonnie Earl, as people called him, whose 
fate was equally tragic. On the shores of 
the Firth stands Dunnibersel House, a 
gloomy white building, on the very margin 
of the sea; and here the Earl was living 
when he fell under suspicion. Upon some 
frivolous accusation, which suggested no 
suspicion of his real offence, a Gordon, the 
Ear! of Huntly, his hereditary foe, was sent 
to take him prisoner. The Gordon, who 
wanted no better errand, began the work 
by surrounding his enemy’s house, and 
then setting it on fire. The Sheriff of 
Moray was a guest in the house at the 
time, and, with noble devotion, assuming 
the cognizance of his friend the Ear), 
rushed out among the assailants, and was 
quickly despatched, while the Earl made 
his escape towards the sea. But as the 
Eari had burst through the flames the 
silken tassels of his hood had caught fire, 
and by their gleam brought upon him the 
avenging Gordons. The young lord was 
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struck down by Gordon of Buckie, who, 
on his chief reaching the scene, compelled 
him, at the point of his dagger, to give the 
Earl the coup de grace. “ You shall be as 
deep in as I,” quoth the wary Buckie, pru- 
dent in the midst of slaughter. The King, 
it is said, good-naturedly pardoned the 
offenders. 

The town of Falkland, still a quaint old 
place, with market square, and courts, and 
wynds opening out, is overshadowed by 
the great Hill of Lomond, whose pastures 
once belonged to the town, and supported 
a half gipsy race, known as the Scarpies of 
Falkland, who, with pony and cart, traded 
about the country, and as petty carriers, 
smugglers, and occasionally thieves, had 
no very good repute with their country 
neighbours. These at last obtained an 
Act of Parliament for dividing among the 
neighbouring proprietors the ancient in- 
heritance of the Scarpies, and thus made 
things even all round. 

The Lomond Hills, which are well in 
view from the heights about Edinburgh, 
overlook Loch Leven, a quiet and some- 
what melancholy inland lake, dotted with 
islands, the largest of which, with its 
square ruined tower and sparse vegetation, 
formed the prison of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Loch Leven, although possessing a purely 
Celtic name, has a popular etymology of 
quite another kind. It is Loch Eleven, 
say the peasantry, for it is eleven miles 
round ; is surrounded by eleven hills; is 


fed or drained by eleven streams; has eleven | 
islands ; and is tenanted by eleven kinds of | 


fish. It may be added, that Queen Mary 
was eleven months a prisoner in the castle; 
and other coincidences of the kind might 
probably be discovered by a curious en- 
quirer. 

The Lady of Loch Leven, in whose charge 
Mary was a prisoner, had, in her youth, 
been a mistress of James the Fifth, and 
her son was the Regent Murray, the 
Queen’s half-brother, who had now proved 
himself her bitterest enemy. Could there 
have been found a penitentiary after the 
modern fashion, where all the keepers were 
women, it might have been possible to 
keep the Queen under lock aad key ; but 
no man could long resist the fascination of 
her winning ways. Young George Douglas 
soon fell a victim, and was turned out of 
his mother’s island ; but a younger kinsman 
was left there, and Willie Douglas was soon 
the Queen’s devoted slave. One night he 
stole the keys of the gloomy tower, let out 
the Queen and her servant, and, locking up 





everybody else safe and fast, rowed the 
prisoner to the shore ir his little skiff. 
There George Douglas, Lord Seton, and a 
party of the Hamiltons were waiting to re- 
ceive the Queen, and with them she rode 
away to the ferry. There is evidence that 
Mary, who had more heart than most of the 
women of her period, did not forget her 
‘little Vulley,” but even after she was in 
captivity, troubled herself about his welfare 
and that no harm should come to him for 
his share in her escape. 

Except for the little bit of Highland 
country which reaches to Loch Leven, and 
forms the mere wisp of a county called 
Kinross, there is little in the way of 
strongly picturesque scenery between Forth 
and Tay. The chief natural feature in the 
county of Fife is the wide, saucer-like 
valley called the Howe of Fife, beginning 
at Falkland and ending by the sea-shore 
at St. Andrews. MHalf-way between the 
two lies Cupar, notable as the destination 
of headstrong people in general, though 
why the place should be thus singled out it 
is hard to say. The old road from Cupar 
to St. Andrews is wild and dreary enough, 
and here, some three miles from his epis- 
copal Palace, Archbishop Sharpe was over- 
taken and murdered by a band of Cove- 
nanters under Hackston of Rathillet. 

There is something impressive in the 
sight of St. Andrews, with towers and 
spires springing from the sandy level of the 
shore, and its castle rising from a bold 
projecting bluff. The castle is not the 
original one, by the way, by whose walls 
George Wishart suffered a martyr’s death 
by fire, and where Cardinal Beaton, who 
had watched hig victim’s sufferings from 
the ramparts, was soon after slain by Nor- 
man Leslie and his band. The present 
edifice is the work of Beaton’s successor, 
Archbishop Hamilton, who himself was 
destine1 to a violent death. The episcopal 
lot was not a happy one in those days in 
Scotland, and the Primate’s chair at St. 
Andrews was especially unfortunate. 

Of the cathedral of these old Archbishops 
not a vestige remains. It was destroyed in 
the days of the Reformation, and the four 
great conventual houses, that once adorned 
the place, have left but few remains. But 
the square tower of St. Roche rises pictu- 
resquely from its surroundings, with some- 
thing of Italian grace; and there is a 
neatness and propriety about the collegiate 
town that redeems its placid dulness, The 
University dates from 1410, but its annals 
have not been marked with many incidents 
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of notable picturesqueness. An old pro- 
phecy of the days of the martyrdom of 
Wishart, dooms the town, in consequence 
of that event, to be one day destroyed by 
the sea. 

Turning southwards along the coast, the 
links of St, Andrews, of high repute among 
golfers, are succeeded by the cliffs of King- 
horn, where we shall find, between that 
place and Burntisland, a precipice still 
called the King’s Crag, where Alexander 
the Third, the last of the direct descen- 
dants of Duncan, was unhappily killed by 
falling over the cliffs. The day of the 
King’s death was foretold by Thomas of 
Ercildoun, it will be remembered, as the 
stormiest that ever was witnessed in Scot- 
land, and the forecast was correct, for, 
though the weather was clear and mild, 
yet, when the news was spread, it was ac- 
knowledged that there was never tempest 
which could bring more ill-luck to Scot- 
land. For the disputed succession which 
resulted, was pregnant with all kinds of 
calamities for a country which, up to this 
time, was prosperous enough with 

Wealth of ale and bread, 
Of wine and wax, of game and glee. 

Round by the Eastneuk o’ Fife lies 
Crail, noted for its capons, which, in this 
case, are fine fat haddock, and beyond is 
a cluster of seafaring towns, which were 
probably the seat of considerable trade in 
days gone by, and may have boasted of 
wealthy merchants, and bold, adventurous 
seamen, but which are now little more 
than fishing villages. On the edge of the 
rock overlooking the harbour of East 
Anstruther stands the ruined tower of 
Dreel, the first seat of the distinguished 
family that takes its name from the town. 
The first of note of this line is famous in 
story as Fisher Willie, a kind of personifi- 
cation of the bold and warlike merchant 
adventurer of earlier times. Willie is the 
mark of envious malcontents among the 
neighbouring lairds, one of whom, Third- 
pari, invites him to an entertainment, in- 
tending either to poison his grog, or to 
knock him over as he sits at the banquet. 
Willie is warned by a blind bedesman who 
has received kindness at his hands, and 
sends an excuse to Third-part, but invites 
him in his turn to a feast in the tower of 
Dreel. The tower is reached by a long 
flight of narrow stairs, and as the laird 
mounts the stairs in all confidence, antici- 
pating only a jovial feast, Willie sets upon 
him with his battle-axe, and leaves him as 
food for fishes in the harbour below. Now, 





even when told by a friendly narrator, this 
story has rather an awkward appearance. 
Third-part’s wickedness had never come to 
actual deeds, and there was only the blind 
beggar’s word for it; but the dead laird 
with the cloven skull was a manifest fact, 
that it was difficult to explain away. 
Willie was conscious that evil might be said 
about him, and resolved to go to Court and 
demand the King’s pardon for what he had 
done, and he spent the greater part of 
his gear in fine apparel, and especially in a 
coat of gold cloth of surpassing richness. 
Of course, on his arrival at Court, Willie 
attracted the attention of the King, who 
was delighted at his brave appearance; and 
thereupon Sir Willie was emboldened to 
ask a boon, which was simply that such 
estate as he possessed might be spared to 
him. This was granted at once, and then 
as a corollary of the first request he begged 
that he also might be spared to his estate. 
Thereupon Willie confessed to his treat- 
ment of Third-part, but justified himself 
by the law of seli-preservation, and the 
King, who had many lairds in his domin- 
ions, but never another such a brave fisher 
laddie, gave Willie his pardon, and sent him 
home rejoicing. 

To Anstruther, locally called Anster, 
belongs the Isle of Moy, the guardian of 
the Firth, once inhabited by fourteen or 
fifteen families, and with a small monas- 
tery upon it, where St. Adrian, whose 
stone coffin is to be found in West 
Anstruther Church, is said to have been an 
inmate. A lighthouse was erected upon 
the island as early as the reign of Charles 
the First, and now the light-keepers and 
their far ilies are the only inhabitants. 

Neavty every island in the Firth had, at 
one tue, its own little cell or priory after 
the pattern of [ona. King Alexander, 
driven by stress of weather upon Inchcolm, 
found a hermit there, who subsisted on the 
milk from a solitary cow, and the shell-fish 
that he picked up on the shore. The 
Monarch and his suite shared the hermit’s 
fare for several days, and, when the weather 
abated, sailed thankfully for the mainland ; 
and in gratitude for his preservation the 
King founded a monastery there, of which 
some remains still exist. 

The caves, too, which the sea has scooped 
out along the coast have mostly each a tale 
to tell of saint or martyr. The little town 
of Pittenweem is noted for the cave of St. 
Fillan, in whose honour a priory was after- 
wards built on the height above. Once 
upon a time Pittenweem was a terrible 
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place for witches ; they swarmed all about, 
and held their kitchens and their sabbaths 
with great éclat. Thus, at all events, the sea. 
faring folk believed, who attributed all the 
misfortunes that came to boats or nets, to 
the evil influence of the witches, and terrible 
were the cruelties practised upon any un- 
fortunate old dame who came under sus- 
picion. 

Close by is Newark Castle—once the seat 
of Alexander Leslie, the General of the 
Scots Covenanters—thrice burnt, but 
which, according to a popular prophecy, is 
destined once more to shine upon the Bass, 
the Bass Rock being a conspicuous object 
from the shore. 

Then we come to Largo Bay, celebrated 
in the popular song— 

I cuist my line in Largo Bay, 
And fishes I caught nine : 

There’s three to boil, and three to fry, 
And three to bait the line. 

Nether Largo is noted as the birthplace 
of Alexander Selkirk. Although the cottage 
in which he was born was pulled down in 
1880, the site of it is still pointed out, and 
something may yet be gathered as to his 
kinsfolk and belongings in the neighbour- 
hood, although, alas! nothing is known of 
Man Friday. Selkirk’s chest and cup are 
now in Edinburgh Museum, and his gun is 
still preserved in one of the neighbouring 
country seats. But the general impression 
in the neighbourhood was, that after a 
short stay at home, and subsequent to his 
adventure on the island, he went away, 
and was never more heard of. Hence it 
was an agreeable surprise for his townsfolk 
when they learnt from an inscription 
lately put up by the officers of Her 
Majesty’s ship Topaze in the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, copies of which have 
reached them, that he died in the honour- 
able position of Lieutenant of His 
Majesty’s ship Weymouth, in 1728. Sel- 
kirk was a hot-tempered chiel, who made 
his home too hot to hold him, and he was 
found one too many for the officers of the 
Cinque Ports galley, who put him ashore 
on the island, so that his rise in the naval 
service is all the more remarkable. 

Beyond Largo lies Buckhaven, famous 
for its college of the Gotham pattern, 
whose alumni are the honest fishermen, 
who have done nothing to earn the face- 
tious character attributed to them. Rumour 
has it, that the inhabitants of Buckhaven 
are chiefly descended from the crew of a 
Brabanter which was wrecked on the coast 
a couple of hundred years ago. 





Next comes Wemyss Bay, with Mac- 
duff’s castle in ruins on its shore; that 
Castle of Kennoway from whose walls 
Lady Macduff hurled defiance at the cruel 
Macbeth. “Do you see yon white sail 
upon the sea? Yonder goes Macduff to 
the Court of England!” But whether the 
castle was stormed and wife and children 
slain as Shakespeare has it, or whether the 
brave woman held the fort against the 
tyrant, is a matter of doubt which is never 
likely to be resolved. 





SONNET. 
Across the hedges, thick with Autumn’s flowers, 
I watch the wild rough wind’s breath come and go, 
Bending the leaves until their pale backs show ; 
And each small bird that there for safety cowers, 
To hide before the storm that darkly lowers, 
Is shown to us, who did not even know 
They shivered there—for they were hidden so!— 
Until the wind put forth its stronger powers. 
Ts this not like some life of sweetest rest— 
Passing its years in a most even course 
Through sun and summer’s perfect, peaceful smile ; 
Yet when rough trials search that quiet breast, 
It shows beneath the calm, that Love's vast force 
Has lain there, hiding humbly, all the while? 





A LONG LANE. 





THAT it is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing, is a favourite maxim in the mouths of 
parents who have made the unwelcome dis- 
covery that certain of their offspring are not 
endowed with the gift of conduct, and, 
happily for them, it comes much nearer the 
truth than some other favourite maxims in 
common use. Still, there are instances in 
which, by wilful blindness or neglect, the 
youngster has been provided with surround- 
ings in such direful combination, that he has 
been, as it were, fore-ordained to destruction. 
When once thus set going in that long lane 
of depravity, the odds are heavy, indeed, 
that. he will ever turn either to the right 
or to the left. 

The direful combination above named 
is the system of training, or rather, absence 
of all training, which produces those listless, 
aimless lives which drift so surely to ship- 
wreck at the first venture in dangerous 
seas, This system takes no heed of the 
permanent necessity of teaching a boy how 
to fill up his leisure time pleasantly to him- 
self and innocuously to the world at large. 
‘Nature abhors a vacuum,” says Science ; 
“Satan finds some mischief still,” and so on, 
says Dr. Watts ; and the man who sets out 
without carrying within himself the capacity 
for simple recreation, does so “‘omine ne- 
fasto.” 
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“ Dear me,” I hear some critic say, “ has 
not wisdom been shouting this saying in 
the streets ever since the time of King 
Solomon? What need, therefore, for you 
to jot down your trite moralisings, and tell 
us that Queen Anne is dead and no longer 
rules these islands.” 

My dear sir, have you ever reflected 
what would be the condition of the printing, 
publishing, type-founding, paper-making, 
printer’s-devilling, and editing industries, 
if nothing save new and original sayings 
were given to the world ? Even in his own 
day, King Solomon was in the habit of 
proclaiming, with considerable iteration, 
that there was nothing new under the sun, 
and are we justified in proclaiming our- 
selves to be wiser than King Solomon ? 

Again, even at the risk of being called 
plagiarists, tautologists, and what not, 
must we not set up moral sign-posts in- 
scribed with directions written in a tongue 
to be easily understood by contemporary 
wanderers? In the Book of Proverbs there 
is enough wisdom to last any ordinary 
man a lifetime. There are moral tales, both 
genuine and apocryphal, in the Persian and 
Arabic literatures, in which we may read 
of the sure crown of virtue, and the no less 
inevitable penalties of vice, in narratives 
set thick with flowery illustrations and the 
most beautiful moralising. In the pages 
of the British Essayists, the entrance to the 
straight path is no less plainly displayed to 
the young man desiring to walk therein. 
Every age, in short, has produced its own 
sign-posts, and there is proof enough, in 
this fact alone, to show that the warning 
words of one age lose their efficacy for the 
generations which come after. This, then, 
is why I point my pen and sit down to 
describe one of the contemporary aspects of 


this ancient ‘‘ hostis humani generis.” My; | 


conscience tells me that I am only doing my 
duty ; observation informs me that the age 
is rather badly off for sign-posts just at 
present ; and hope whispers softly that, 
perhaps, my editor will send me some- 
thing besides that odious printed form, 
which I have ere now found nestling in the 
folds of my beloved MSS. after their home- 
ward voyage. 

To the fathers of families I say, would 
you expect your own younglings to apply 
to their own case the example of those 


interesting, if somewhat prosy, youths, | 


Sophron and Tigranes ; Rustum and Mirza? 
Youth, as a rule, is desperately practical, 
and little prone to be swayed by allegorical 
lessons, and it is, indeed, asking a good 


deal to require our boys in England now- 
| adays to grow up into good men by taking 
| heed of what Sophron did, and Rustum left 
| undone, in Persia some centuries ago. Ii 
| they read them at all, they will read them 
|for the sake of the fearsome djinns and 
|afreets which flap their gruesome wings so 
| plentifully, and not for any moral lesson. 

A faint flavour of Persian and Chinese 
moralising, a lingering odour of Araby the 
Biest hangs about your Tatlers and Spec- 
tators, a witness in itself of the artificial 
and posturing morality of these lately- 
added tenants of the tomb of all the | 
Capulets. What good were they, think 
you, as restraining or stimulating influences 
to the demireps and macaronis to whom 
they were addressed? But little, I imagine; 
and, if they failed to touch their own age, 
how will you rate their value as guides of 
conduct to the Johnnies and Chappies of 
the present day? You will tickle their 
conscience with the lightest of feathers ; 
you will appeal to their hopes and fears 
with the most unappetising sugarplums and 
the most inefficient bogies, if you propose 
to encourage or coerce them by a conside- 
ration of the careers of John Trueman, or 
Tom Rakewel], or Will Heedless: their 
doings at Ranelagh or the Cocoa Tree, 
their penance in Bridewell or the Sponging 
House, and their final journey to Tyburn 
Tree. 

No one, who diligently studies the comic 
and society journals of the present day, 
will deny that Tom and Will have their 
social co-efficients in these modern times ; 
that is, if the journals above-named are to 
be taken in any way as trustworthy de- 
lineators of what Sir Roger or Isaac 
Bickerstafi, Esq., would have called ‘the 
town.” It is to be feared that in this, 
the latest developement of journalism comes 
pretty near the truth—nearer than it does 
when it concerns itself with State secrets 
and the intentions of illustrious personages. 
But there is no need to go to the journals ; 
in the streets, in the public places and 
theatres, Tom and Will, or, to speak more 
| correctly, Johnnie and Charlie, throng the 
ways. They are. They exist and fill up 
'@ certain amount of space in the world, 
‘but that is about all that can be said of 
‘them. What a contrast is their solemn 
| viciousness, their dreary degradation, phy- 
sical as well as moral, to the jolly, ruffling 
'decalogue smashing of Fielding’s gallants, 
‘or even of the Bucks of the Regency! 
| Where they spring from? What they 
‘do? Where they go to?—for they must, 
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after a bit, move off the stage which would 
otherwise soon be inconveniently full, so 
large is the crowd waiting for admission— 
are questions which the sociologist of the 
future will certainly have to take into con- 
sideration. 

Their lives move in an orbit which 
crosses my own at no single point, so I 
can give very little information _first- 
handed. Indeed, but for a singular chance, 
I might have been able to put nothing on 
record about them, to contribute no driblet 
to the sociologist’s full stream of knowledge, 
no particular to his generalisations on the 
fate of the crowd of sickly boys who are 
supposed to do duty as the “jeunesse dorée” 
of our age, and never have doubted the 
truth of the proverb which we are now 
considering. 

Some two years ago I was a pas- 
senger on board the P. and O. steamer 
“ Wooloomooloo,” bound for Sydney, and, 
having a rooted dislike to the howling 
of children, the scolding of nurses, to the 
contemplation of half a dozen groups of 
poker players, or a dozen pairs of flirting 
couples—all of which I must have heard or 
seen had I remained on the quarter-deck— 
I used to make my way every morning 
to the fore part of the ship, and divide my 
time between my book and watching the 
flying fish skim away, as the black prow of 
the great ship scared them out of their 
azure solitude. As I passed backwards and 
forwards between the quarter-deck and 
my point of observation, I used to remark, 
always standing in the same place, a young 
man gifted apparently with a faculty for 
doing nothing, greater than I had observed 
in any other person on board—and we had 
some good idlers too. I never saw him 
reading book or newspaper, or addressing 
a word to any one of his fellow passengers. 
Whenever I looked at him his eye fell, as 
if he were ashamed that he was not like 
myself, in the first class. He took his 
station on the second-class side of the line 
suffered to exist between the two orders 
of passenger, and would stand, by the hour 
at a time, looking at the distant groups of 
men and sickly-looking boys trying to while 
away the hours over some senseless game 
of cards. Though the sea might be alive 
with flying fish; though a school of dol- 
phins might be dancing and playing around 
the ship; though the sea might be strewn 
with pumice and other strange wreck of 
somesubmarine volcanic disturbance;though 
the sun might be setting in a glory such as 
neither words nor brush could describe ; 





the card-players sat with their eyes fixed 
on the board, and my young man stood 
gazing in envy at them. At his best the 
youth could never have looked like a Peri 
or any other angelic being, and certainly 
the poker table was not to myself in any 
way suggestive of Paradise; but, as I 
watched first one and then the other, I 
felt inclined, to compare the young man, 
in spite of his outward seeming, with the 
interesting sprite so well known to the 
readers of Lalla Rookh. Never did that 
young person long after heaven more 
ardently than did my young man after the 
poker table, and the B. and §. and “cobbler” 
standing beside the players. To him the 
spar deck and its occupants were as “ dark 
and sad” as were even the “ diamond 
turrets of Shadukiam” to Mr. Moore’s 
candidate for Paradise, As I passed him, 
he would look at me as if he wondered 
how it was that anyone should go and sit 
among the Lascars and sheep pens in the 
fore part, instead of playing poker aft. It 
is an infirmity of mine that I cannot go on 
meeting the same person, day after day, 
without beginning to feel an interest in 
him or her; so before a week had passed 


I managed, by the familiar expedient of || 


asking for a light for my cigarette, to enter 
into conversation with the young man— 
whom I will call Leopold—and to learn 
how it was that he was bound for Sydney, 
second class. 

Leopold was the son of rich and presu- 
mably honest parents ; that is, they no doubt 
paid their bills with praiseworthy regu- 
larity—a virtue not transmitted to Leopold, 
as I afterwards found out; went to 
church; sent little cheques to this and that 
worker in the field of alms-giving, to be 
distributed as the worker might think fit, 
so long as he did not bother the donors ; 
coddled their children in infancy; and grew 
a little tired of them when the time came 
to: take them away from school, and set 
them going in the world. 

Leopold’s father had begun life in a 
humble walk of commerce, but, unhappily 
for him, his reward had come in the shape 
of sudden and ample fortune before he 
had reached middle age. He had gone 
into a “corner” in coffee, and had come 
out with more money than he had ever 
dreamt of possessing, instead of labouring 
patiently for thirty thousand pounds or so 
till he was hard on sixty. Instead of retreat- 
ing to Surbiton or Finchley, Leopold pere 
took a large house in Westbourne Terrace, 
and proceeded to spend his money in what 
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he considered to be the most approved 
fashion. There were six children in the 
school-room and nursery at this time, and 
for the first half-dozen years of the new 
ménage the family cares were few, so long 
as the elder boys were at school under the 
care of the Rev. Lemuel Sacchary, and the 
younger under the tuition of Miss Rudge, 
the governess. But time will not halt, and 
boys will grow up; and Leopold pere wanted 
all his income to keep going the house in 
Westbourne Terrace. He had made his 
money himself, and he was possessed with 
the idea that his sons ought to do likewise; 
so one morning he announced to my young 
friend, who had just turned eighteen, that 
he must prepare to earn his own living. 
Now the father, properly speaking, had 
never had any youthful cultivation or train- 
ing at all, so he had set out to make his 
fortune with nothing either for or against 
him, so far as early preparation was con- 
cerned. He had, in his own estimation, 
made a brilliant success, and he reasoned 
that, if he himself could do this after a 
commercial academy education lasting till 
he was thirteen, his son ought to go out 
into the world and lay at once the founda- 
tion of a princely fortune, seeing that he 
had received the best, or rather the most 
expensive, education till he was almost a 
man. But it is to be feared that he gauged 
the value of his son’s training by the length 
of the Rev. Lemuel Sacchary’s half-yearly 
bills, and by no other standard. He may 
have read the terminal reports which told 
how Leopold’s progress in this subject was 
satisfactory, in that “‘good” and in the other, 
‘ excellent,” but they did not convey any 
deep impression to his mind as to how 
Leopold was qualifying himself to compete 
with the long heads and sharp wits of 
Capel Court or Mincing Lane. One thing 
was certain ; these reports did not contain 
anything calculated to induce him to 
remove Leopold from De Courcy College— 
and this was all the Rev. Lemuel wanted. 
The greater part of the pupils at Courcy 
College were young gentlemen from the 
larger public schools, who had neglected to 
keep pace with the form work, or had found 
'| the school discipline irksome, and had be- 
|| come too much a law to themselves. Under 
the mild sway of the Rev. Lemuel there was 
very little to distress them. The amount 
of school work was such as might have 
been prepared in an hour by the dullest ; 
and on those occasions when the books 
were left unopened till the class was called, 
the penalties were not excessive. As to 











discipline out of school, there was none to 
speak of, and the pupils were free to 
amuse themselves as they best could in the 
village. Here they found a horse-dealer’s 
yard, with the usual set of breakers and 
rough-riders ; divers retailers of the wares 
most in favour with school-boys ; and the 
“White Hart” family hotel and posting- 
house, where there was a billiard-room, a 
good dry skittle alley, and a snug bar 
parlour, in which Miss Eliza and Miss 
Caroline, the daughters of the house (two 
young ladies with bold black eyes, and a 
generally fiorid style of beauty) dispensed 
the good things of the establishment to 
such as had plenty of cash to spend; and, 
even when ready money might not be 
forthcoming, the attendant Hebe would be 
just as gracious on credit, provided that 
information received concerning parents 
and guardians might be satisfactory. 

In these hours of recreation—there were 
a good number of them between sunrise 
and sunset—Leopold picked up a good deal 
of learning, though not exactly of the sort 
he was sent to imbibe at Courcy College ; 
still it was, perhaps, as useful towards pre- 
paring him for a mercantile career as any 
he may have gathered in the school-room. 
When he left he knew about as much of 
the three R’s as would pass muster in the 
fourth standard of an elementary school. 
Of the classics and modern languages he 
had been taught just enough to make him 
dislike all learning. As to general know- 
ledge, his mind was a perfect blank. 

His father’s command to go out into the 
world and earn a living was for Leopold a 
figure of speech, and nothing else. A man 
who makes a fortune by a “corner” in 
coffee does not leave many threads out of 
which his son can weave a second fortune ; 
so Leopold, jun. had to seek for an 
opening, aud until this was found he 
lived at home on an allowance, and came 
in and went out very much as it pleased 
him. Six months of this, following upon 
six years of De Courcy College, and the 
diversions there in favour gave the coup 
de grace to his chances of success in life. 
He fell in with several of his late school- 
fellows, and began to “see life,” as the 
phrase is. No need to weary the reader 
with a detailed account of this pitiful 
rake’s progress, its sordid riot, its dull 
profligacy, and its inevitable termina- 
tion. It is a subject for regret, but 
not for wonderment. What was the boy 
to do? He could not sit doing nothing in 
the house all day long. He had no taste 
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for any one of those profitless, but at the 
same time inoffensive, occupations over 
which boys, as a rule, will make away with 
such vast portions of their time. He 
hated reading, even novels were “dry” 
and “slow,” so what was more natural than 
that he should seek the same amusements— 
a little town-bedizened and accentuated— 
which had given him pleasure during his 
school-days ? 

At last he was sent into the City to sit on 
a high stool and add up columns of figures 
in an office. At the time of his launch in a 
mercantile career he was about five hundre 
pounds in debt, to say nothing of divers 
acceptances given to money-lenders, and 
for six months or so he came and went 
every morning, doing for his employers all 
he had covenanted to do; but before the 
first year came to an end there happened 
the inevitable “irregularity” in his ac- 
counts. There was something wrong in a 
balance under Leopold’s control, not to the 
advantage of the firm, which was followed 
by allusions to the Mansion House Police 
Court; but it did not go so far as this. 
Immediate dismissal from his employ ; dis- 
grace at home; a second-class ticket to 
Sydney; a hundred pounds paid to an 
agent there, to be doled out at the rate 
of a pound a week till Leopold should 
be settled somewhere and somehow—that 
was the end of Leopold’s start in life. 

Leopold was only a mortal, and a weak 
one to boot, so I am not surprised that, 
with such a start, he should have gone 
straight in the direction of perdition. I 
was able to give him a little help on 
landing. I got him a place on an up- 
country station, and he parted from me 
with many professions that he intended to 
buckle to now and no mistake ; but I had 
a suspicion that I should meet him in 
Sydney again, if I only stayed long enough. 
About six weeks after I had bid him good 
speed he sauntered into the balcony of the 
hotel where I was staying ; and, not in the 
least crest-fallen, told me that life at 
Marangaroo was beastly dull, and not 
at all to his taste. They refused to 
advance his wages too, and a man he 
came across up there had advised him to 
chuck up the place at once. 

For some weeks he loafed about, living 
on the balance of his hundred pounds, and 
then came an ill-starred remittance from 
home, elicited by the report that he had 
found employment. He now invested in a 
tight-fitting suit of clothes and a betting- 
book, and went in for backing racehorses; 





and at this pursuit, I believe, his remittance 
lasted exactly a month. It did not all go 
in betting, however, for I came across him 
several times during the month above- 
named, and on every occasion he was more 
or less intoxicated. When I left the colony 
I believe he was penniless. About my last 
transaction in Sydney was to give him a 
sovereign—why, I could never satisfactorily 
explain to myselfi—for I am to this day 
assured that I never laid out a sovereign to 
a worse purpose. 

On my homeward voyage I often specu- 
lated as to his ultimate fate. Perhaps he 
may now be a boundary rider, earning 
rations and a trifle besides. More likely, 
he is a heiper to some Sydney or Mel- 
bourne horse-keeper ; most likely of all, 
he has ceased to cumber the earth with his 
presence, having succumbed to the effects 
of Colonial brandy, taken in too liberal 
quantities, under a more burning sun than 
that of his native land. 

Leopold, alas ! is not alone in following 
that long lane of the proverb without de- 
flection. On board the ‘ Wooloomooloo ” 
there were doubtless many of the same 
type, in slightly varying phases of growth. 
In a few years, in afew months, or even 
weeks, divers of those poker-playing and 
betting youths, whose blissful estate on the 
quarter-deck aroused Leopold’s keenest 
envy, may very likely have sunk to a 
similar level, and have set their faces to 
traverse the long lane that leads to perdi- 
tion, with no intention of turning to either 
hand. Most of them had seemingly been 
fairly launched and subjected to the same 
influences; so why should they not come 
to the same bourne ! 

While he was in statu pupillari, no doubt 
his father was careful that the clothes which 
Leopold wore were good in quality and 
moderate in price—that he got fair value 
for his money spent with the tailor, in 
short—and had there been any thing very 
wrong in the food at Courcy College, the 
Reverend Lemuel would most likely have 
heard about it, Why did he waste all his 
watchfulness in seeing that his son’s body 
was duly clothed and nourished, and take no 
heed of the mischievous forces which were 
warping and deforming the boy’s mind, 
and rendering it permanently as unsuscep- 
tible to the innocent and delightful influ- 
ences of nature and art, as is the sea sand to 
the spring shower? 

Then it was that the lane, in which poor 
Leopold was destined to walk, was fenced 
in so narrowly that he must needs go on 
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to the end of it, there being no room to 
turn round. How is it that parents are so 
slow to see what an important factor in life 
is the capacity of self-amusement; that 
they do not realise how, nurtured by a 
little parental sympathy, this capacity will 
spring up ina child’s mind, from the ap- 
preciation of a fairy tale, from the relish of 
pure fiction, from some elementary trial of 
the powers in painting and modelling? 
Man must have recreation of one sort or 
another, and his recreation will be so much 
the healthier, in proportion as it is inex- 
peusive, simple, and ever ready at hand. 
That man is fortunate who can find it 
within the limits of his circulating library 
subscription, or who is able to see in the 
trees, and the stones, and the brooks, all 
that the melancholy Jaques discovered in 
the Wood of Arden some centuries ago. 








A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 


JOHN RYLANDS, the largest captain of 
industry in Lancashire, was born at Parr, 
near St. Helen’s, in 1803 ; and if poets are 
born ready-made, so are traders ; for whilst 
a mere schoolboy he became a merchant 
and a manufacturer. His first commercial 
venture was made in his fourteenth year, 
when he invested his pocket-money in a 
parcel of trinkets bought at an auctioncer’s 
sale. Having sold them at a good profit, 
he told his good luck to an old nurse of 
the family who had been trained in hand- 
loom weaving. At her suggestion, he 
bought some warp and weft with the 
money, and the old woman wove it for 
him. The speculation proving profitable, 
he continued to employ her, and thus laid 
the foundation of the gigantic manufac- 
turing concern over which he still presides. 
In his eighteenth year he became partner 
with his brother Joseph in a small mill at 
Wigan, and undertook the commercial 
department. Whilst Joseph superintended 
the manufacturing department, John tra- 
velled on horseback throughout Lanca- 
shire and adjacent counties, and even to 
remote districts of Wales. He succeeded 
so well that his father joined the firm, which 
then became “ Rylands and Sons.” 

An important departure shortly after- 
wards took place from the established 
custom of despatching goods to custom- 
ers direct from the factory only. It 
consisted in establishing 2 warehouse in 
Manchester for supplying the wholesale 
trade. The proposal was at first opposed 





by his father and brother, but was eventu- 
ally accepted. A shop was accordingly 
opened in High Street, and for the first 
week nota soul crossed the threshold of 
the door. To most men this would have 
been a crushing blow ; but John, with con- 
fidence in his wares, was prepared to wait 
his time. Customers came at last, and a 
good business was gradually built up. The 
firm employed a number of hand-loom 
weavers in the manufacture of checks. 
There is, says Mr. J. T. Slugg, a Man- 
chester worthy, a characteristic anecdote 
told of young John by an old man who is 
now employed in carting coals at Altrin- 
cham. It would appear that it was a prac- 
tice with some of the weavers to damp the 
“cut,” as it was called, for the purpose of 
making it heavier before bringing it to the 
employer. When this carter wasa lad his 
mother used to weave for Rylands and 
Sons, and she occasionally sent her son 
with the cut. It was young John’s busi- 
ness to receive the cut and examine it. On 
the lad’s bringing a cut one day the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : 

‘Now, my lad, I want you to tell me 
something. If you'll tell me the trutb I'll 
give you a penny.” 

“ Aye, my mother tells me allus to tell 
t’truth.” 

Very well. What did your mother do 
to this cut before she gave it you ?” 

“Hoo did nowt, nobbut just weet it a 
bit.” 

*‘ Robert” (to the cashier), “ give this lad 
a penny.” 

A neighbour, who had also brought 
some work in, overhearing the conver- 
sation, and getting home before the lad, 
told his mother what had heen said, where- 
upon the good woman prepared to give 
her son a good thrashing on his return ; 
but he mace such a piteous appeal to her, 
to the effect that she “ had allus towd him 
to tell t’truth,” that he quite disarmed her 
wrath. The practice of damping cloth is 
not unknown at the present day; but 


| Messrs. Rylands have always avoided such 


a dishonourable proceeding. By using the 
best material he could secure ; by economy, 
industry, intelligence; by adopting the 
latest improvements in machinery ; Mr. 
Rylands built upavast businessand achieved 
world-wide fame. 

As we have already said, Manchester 
itself is ceasing to be a manufacturing town, 
and some of the works of Messrs. Rylands’ 
are situated in more healthy localities, 
though easily accessible. A few facts about 
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two of the largest may not be without 
interest. The Gidlow works at Wigan are 
remarkable, not only for the architectural 
taste and elegance shown in their erection, 
but also for the admirable arrangement and 
order in the internal management of an 
intricate business. The building is truly 
palatial, being worked in varied tints of 
brickwork, with nine square turrets to 
break the eye-line of elevation, which | 
otherwise, from its immense length, would | 
have been painfully monotonous. A mile | 
of railroad connects the mill with the main | 
line for the transport of goods. The | 
presence of three coal-pits within the | 


mills at Gorton, Bolton, Swinton, Chorley, 
and at Manchester. 

The bleach works at Chorley are con- 
sidered the largest in the world. They are 
situated at Heapey, on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, in a picturesque valley 
near Chorley. The works themselves are 
built of red sandstone, and are very impos- 
ing in appearance. They are six hundred and 
twenty feet in length and three hundred 
and forty feet in width, and occupy nearly 
five acres in extent. The work done here 
is the washing and bleaching of the grey 
cloth woven in the other works of the firm. 
For this purpose they require no less than 


grounds adds greatly to the value of the | two million gallons a day of the purest 
mill, as they not only enable the owner to | spring water, of which the estate affords 
compete more successfully with his neigh- | an ample and, indeed, almost exhaustless 








bours, but also make him independent of | 
the general market. When fully worked | 
they yield six hundred tons of coal per | 
day, which is used almost entirely in the | 
various works of the firm: the surplus is | 
sold. 

The Gidlow works are three hundred 
and fifty feet in length by one hundred feet 
in breadth. The total area of their several | 
stages is not less than two hundred and | 
fifty thousand square feet. All these are | 
spacious and airy from complete and scien- 
tific ventilation, and are arranged and | 
equipped in a manner to ensure the utmost | 
order and regularity in the conduct of the 
business, and in the necessary supervision 
and control of the vast establishment, the | 
spindles amounting to seventy thousand, 
turning out one thousand five hundred mil- | 
lion yards of yarn per week. The special 
work of these spindles is to provide yarns | 
for the looms to make into cloth, the best | 
known and most appreciated of the domestic 
calicoes, as twills for sheeting, shirts, and | 
printers’ cottons, of the very finest and 
best workmanship in every variety. There 
are one thousand five hundred looms at 
work, to which are allocated seven hundred 
and fifty weavers, so that no one workman 
has more on his hands than he can well 
and carefully attend to, a principle which 
pervades the whole establishment. No 
single piece of goods is sent off to market | 
without undergoing the most accurate in- | 
spection, so as to ensure its coming up to 
the well-known standard of excellence 
which the firm has earned. The machinery 
provided for driving all this busy hive is | 
of the most costly character, nothing having | 
been spared to make the Gidlow works | 
efficient in operation and a model of sim- | 
plicity and elegance. The firm has also! 


| This 


| at a time. 


supply. 

The cloth is made up into lengths, which 
extend to in some instances thirty-two 
miles. In the finer sorts these lengths 
are first passed over red-hot plates, so 
as to clear off the loose fibres which 
adhere to the rough cloth as worked. 
fits them for entrance into the 
bleaching processes. They are first steeped 
in water, disposed in tanks spread side by 
side in a compartment measuring two 
hundred and forty feet across, and large 
enough to take in the whole length re- 
quired. They are then passed into the 
boiling kiers, which are constructed of 
sufficient size to take the whole at once, 
amounting to not less than two tons weight 
From these the cloth is carried 
to be rinsed and cleansed, before being 
placed in the vats where the bleaching opera- 
tions are performed. When the whole is 
completed, the cloth passes through 
“ scutchers,” to clear out the material into 
an even and uniform surface, after all the 
twisting and stretching process it has 
undergone in the several machines of the 
croft. It is now mangled and starched, 
damped again, and then dried in rooms 
heated by hot air, blown by engines into 
chambers two hundred feet long, twenty 
wide, and thirty high. In this manner 
these works are calculated to turn out, 
bleached and finished in a single day, an 
average of half a million yards of cloth. 

When sorted into the various qualities, 
known to the trade as Crystal, Canton, 
Special Calendar, Beetle, &c., they are 
passed into other compartments of the 
pile of buildings. Here are carried on the 
beautiful processes of dyeing in all the 
colours and patterns which the most 
scientific apparatus and knowledge can 
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apply. The operation of clamping, or 
stretching the cloth to its proper width 
evenly throughout its whole length, is per- 
formed in four separate rooms, each two 
hundred and forty feet in length, and 
forty in width, fitted up with beautiful 
machinery, uniting the most delicate 
handling with irresistible force to coun- 
teract the shrinkage and unevenness which 
must necessarily accompany all the various 
processes through which the cloth has passed 
in all the washing, rinsing, boiling, and 
bleaching, which have converted the rough 
grey cloth into the smooth, firm, even 
fabric of the calico ready for the needle. 

In other parts of the building are laundry 
rooms, starching, ironing, and folding 
rooms for shirts, all of which are built and 
fitted in the most perfect manner, both for 
the performance of the special work, and 
for the health and convenience of the 
workers, who, of course, are mostly 
women. There are also lofty rooms where 
the several cloths are carefully examined, 
measured, and packed, after having passed 
through the same strict overhauling. All 
the manufacturing operations of the firm 
are concentrated under the title of the 
Dacca Twist Company, whose head- 
quarters are in Portland Street. Here 
are stored the productions of the various 
mills, which are afterwards transferred 
to the High Street wholesale and retail 
warehouses as required. These premises 
really consist of four warehouses, which 
are systematically arranged in depart- 
ments about forty in number, to some 
of which there are three or four rooms. 
Each department has its own manager, and 
must pay for itself. If one man cannot 
make it pay, another is engaged; if he 
cannot succeed, it is given up. 

It is difficult to convey any idea of the 
vastness of the business conducted in these 
warehouses, which combine a huge store, 
where every article of wearing apparel may 
be procured, or any kind of furniture, 
whether for cottage or for mansion. The 
counter accommodation alone is upwards 
of two miles in length, and not fewer than 
one thousand persons are employed in the 
various departments here. In addition to 
this home trade, the firm has an enor- 
mous shipping trade. The London business 
of the firm was commenced in 1845, and 
still continues to expand. It is conducted 
on the same principles as the Manchester 
house, and the number of departments is 
about the same. About two years ago, both 
the warehouses and the stock were destroyed 





by fire; but this accident seems to have 
interfered very little with the business. 
The hours of business are long, and holi- 
days few. Both clerks and warehousemen, 
in Manchester, enter upon their duties be- 
fore half-pas: eight, and do not cease work 
until six. A week’s holiday only is allowed. 
In a few cases a fortnight is allowed to the 
heads of departments; but Mr. Rylands 
does not believe in long holidays, 

One of his warehousemen, so the story 
runs, once obtained two weeks’ holiday. 
Having a good time of it, he obtained per- 
mission for another week. Returning to 
work, Mr. Rylands sent for him, and en- 
quired how his work had gone on in his 
absence. 

“Oh, very well,” replied the innocent 
young man. 

“Then,” added Mr. Rylands, ‘‘ we can 
spare you.” 

Whether Mr. Rylands really discharged 
him, we do not know ; but the story illus- 
trates the importance which Mr. Rylands 
attaches to personal service. It is clear, 
however, that he is not a hard taskmaster ; 
for some of his managers can point to a 
record of forty years’ service. Their faith- 
fulness has been substantially recognised 
by Mr. Rylands. 

In 1875 the tirm was converted into a 
company, the directors of which (eight in 
number) are his own servants, whose average 
services have been over thirty years each. 
The founder of the business still remains 
head of the firm ; but the change has been 
made in order to secure the continuance 
and stability of the house, and the interests 
of those who had assisted in making it 
great. Apart from business, Mr. Rylands 
has had no ambition. He has dabbled 
neither in politics nor in literature. He has 
never even aspired to municipal honours. 
He is a business man, pure and simple. 

To a traveller he is reported to have 
said: “ My good maa, if you can afford to 
waste your words I cannot afford to waste 
my time. It is very precious ; worth, in 
fact, a guinea a minute.” 

Nor does Mr. Rylands take any active 
part in religious work. A Dissenter, from 
conviction, he has subscribed liberally to 
the Congregational denomination ; but he 
is reported to be a munificent supporter of 
private charities, Though not a teetotaller, 
nor a sympathiser with teetotal movements, 
he attaches some importance to the subject; 
and an incident which happened. in the 
warehouse, illustrates the value he puts 
upon the practice. 
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“ < Are you a teetotaller?” he asked a 
candidate for employment. 

“No,” was the answer; “but I never 
drink on duty.” 

The candidate secured employment. One 
day he was sent out by his superior in 
office for a jug of beer. Whilst going out 
at one of the side entrances, Mr Rylands, 
who has a knack of turning up in unex- 
pected places, entered by the same door, 
saw the jug, but said nothing. The man 
had the presence of mind to fill his jug with 
water and to return as quickly as possible. 
The moment he set foot in the warehouse, 
Mr. Rylands accosted him with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What have you got there?” A 
peep at the contents of the jug satisfied 
him. Although Mr. Rylands is an octo- 
genarian, his mind seems to have lost none 
of its power, and his capacity for business 
is as keen as ever. 





TOM’S OUTING, 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IIL 


SINCE Fanny Orpenshaw’s defection, the 
beach had become forbidden ground to 
little Tom, who, shut up in Miss Parkin- 
son’s back parlour, because its ground-floor 
windows were so safe, felt his heart ache 
daily with loneliness and misery. 

Since there was never anyone to see 
him there was no good in dressing him up, 
and so his pretty things lay safely in the 
bed-room drawers, and his brown holland 
pinafores did for him all day long. Often, 
towards night, those pinafores grew sadly 
dingy ; but no one noticed them or cared. 

Did Miss Kenwick know she was 
neglecting him shamefully, and betraying 
trust? Of course she did, and repented 
it, and meant to amend. Once she had 
gained the one thing she coveted, she 
meant to be good for the term of her 
natural life. Miss Kenwick, like Becky 
Sharpe, thought it must be easy enough 
to be good when one is prospering and in 
an assured position. 

It was such an ugly room, that back 
parlour of Miss Parkinson’s, with a hor- 
rible paper on the walls—orange spots on 
a drab ground—and no pictures; with cut 
paper in the fireless grate, and sea-shells 
on the mantelpiece ; and nothing within 
the four walls that it was possible to play 
with but that eternal box of bricks, of 
which he was so-weary. But Tom would 
not have told Miss Parkinson what he 





thought about it for the world; he knew 
it would hurt her, and she was very kind. 
Sometimes she took him into her bright 
little kitchen, and gave him tea with her- 
self, and jam rolls and other dainties ; and 
often she undressed him at night when 
Miss Kenwick stayed late on the pier; 
and though her hands were harder than 
Aunt Maria’s, they were very tender. 

But, of course, Miss Parkinson had not 
time for these little gracious services always, 
and so, Tom, after a dreary day, would often 
go uncomforted to bed. 

How he wished that Miss Parkinson’s 
back parlour had looked out on the beach, 
that he might have watched the pro- 
menaders on the pier, and the donkeys on 
the sands, and, perhaps, have caught a 
glimpse of the fickle Fanny and his freckled 
rival! It was very hard on little Tom, who 
loved the sea, and took an interest in all 
the human kind, to have no outlook but 
the back yard with its clothes-line and 
great water-butt. 

Tom was rather afraid of that water- 
butt, it took so many odd shapes, all of 
them so human and so ugly. Sometimes 
it was nothing but a gigantic head that 
grinned at him with a wide slit of a 
mouth ; and again it was a bloated body, 
protuberant as that of a toad, mounted on 
three spindle legs, each one, seemingly, 
determined to march off in a different 
direction. But, no matter what else 
varied, one thing was permanent, and that 
was the way in, which it fixed its non- 
descript eyes on Tom, and stared him out 
of countenance. 

If Tom had had Fanny to play with, 
he would not have minded ; in that case, 
he believed he could have fearlessly stared 
back at the truculent water-butt: but, 
being a lonely, neglected child, shut up 
in a dismal room all by himself, the 
water-butt pervaded his whole universe 
and frightened him. Often he pulled 
down the window-blind to shut it out, but 
it possessed that perverse peculiarity that 
it was only more assertively present when 
he had thought to exclude it—sometimes, 
even, coming through the blind and sitting 
down in the hair-covered arm-chair, and 
droning sermons at Tom till he fell 
asleep. 

He was sure the water-butt meant no 
harm, and so he did not like to complain 
of it; but once, when it had been most 
didactic, Tom spoke to Miss Kenwick. 
He did not like the water-butt, it had 
stupid ways, it talked and talked and 
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never told him a story, or said anything 
interesting, and so he wished Miss Par- 
kinson to tell it not to come into the 
sitting-room. 

Miss Kenwick told him he had been 
dreaming, and made him swallow a nasty 
powder, and then took him out to the yard 
and made him feel the water-butt, that it 
was just of wood, and could not come into 
the sitting-room, or speak to him. Andall 
the time that Miss Kenwick was talking 
and poking its rotund sides, the butt was 
winking at Tom with the most grotesque 
and horrible affectation of a thoroughly 
good understanding. 

That evening Miss Kenwick dressed 
Tom, and took him to walk on the 
pier, and kept him there till long after 
sunset, and then they walked home again, 
past the best hotel, and saw the blond 
gentleman and a friend dining by them- 
selves in a private sitting-room. Tom won- 
dered why they kept the blinds up and let 
people see them, but thought they must 
have forgotten the blinds behind the lace 
curtains. 

“Ts that other gentleman your cousin 
too?” Tom asked, after a little admiring 
study of the pair who lingered over their 
wine so comfortably. Miss Kenwick 
said no, that she did not know the other 
gentleman. 

* Heis nice. Get your cousin to tell you 
his name to-morrow,” Tom suggested. 

Here Miss Kenwick sighed, and said she 
did not know if she would see her cousin 
to-morrow, or ever again, and half wished 
she had never seen him. 

Tom’s head ached that night, and his 
throat pained him, but Miss Kenwick told 
him that, if he went to sleep, he would be 
better in the morning. But next day he 
was still not quite well, and so, as a special 
treat, Miss Parkinson let him into the front 
parlour. 

But now that he looked out on the 
world again, it did not seem as pretty a 
world as he had fancied. The sun glared 
in a bold, angry way; the voices of the 
children were loud and shrill; and the band 
of light that he had used to fancy made a 
pathway of silver across the water out to 
India, dazzled him, and made his head 
ache. 

And then, suddenly, while he was won- 
dering about all this, the door opened and 
Fanny, in the crispest of gowns and newest 
of hats, entered, and, rushing up to Tom, 
kissed him effusively. 

She did not apologise for the past or 





allude to it, being perhaps too young to 
deem apology necessary. 

Tom kissed her in return, but not from 
gladness, rather as a matter of courtesy, 
for the strange thing was that he was not 
glad to see Fanny, and, in fact, that he 
really did not care. 

Even when she opened a deal box redo- 
lent of pine-wood, and paint, and glue, and 
other delights, Tom could only rouse him- 
self to a faint and fleeting interest in the 
farmyard she displayed, with its white 
fences and bright green trees, and neat 
red and white houses, and the rotund cattle 
that were numerous enough to crowd the 
enclosure, unless she gave them an outlet 
here and there. 

This was Fanny’s latest purchase, and, 
in a half-hearted way she had intended it 
as a peace-offering to Tom; but since Tom 
did not seem to care so very much aboutit, 
Fanny wisely resolved to reserve it for her- 
self. What was the good of bestowing it 
on him, if he was prepared to be friendly 
without it? 

“You don’t mind what I said about your 
papa ?” Fanny ventured tentatively, as she 
prepared to withdraw. 

“No, I don’t mind, because I know my 
papa is a gentleman,” Tom replied with the 
calm of conviction. 

“ Yes, mamma says he is.” 

‘Does she know my papa?” 

“No, but she says a civil you 
know ”—Fanny could not bring herself to 
utter the obnoxious word—‘ is nearly like 
an officer.” 

‘‘ Better than an officer,” Tom said, with 
conviction. 

“Then we are friends again?” 

“Oh yes; but the other boy?” Within 
the small limit of Tom’s intense affections, 
he could hardly realise how more than one 
friend was necessary. 

“Oh, he is all right, but I like you 
better.” 

This was surprising ; but what was still 
more surprising was that Tom did not 
seem to care. He was sitting on the floor 
with his back to the seat of the arm-chair, 
and by-and-by he slid out of this position 
and lay flat on the floor. 

Then Fanny tip-toed her way out again, 
feeling very thankful that she -had the 
farmyard safe. 

And Tom lay on the floor dozing, with 
the hot sun pouring in on his curly 
head. One cheek was fiushed where 
the sun touched it, the other was deadly 
pale. 
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Out on the pier the band brayed in 
the most triumphant way; and, up and 
down the esplanade, cabs, folded back like 
landaus, bore loads of well-dressed people, 
who looked at each other with admiration 
or contempt. But Tom, to whom this 
would have all been high festival a week 
ago, kept his recumbent position, and 
noticed nothing, not even that a heavily- 
laden fly had stopped at Miss Parkinson’s 
door, and that a gentleman in a light suit 
—a very big and brown gentleman—was 
helping two ladies to alight, and that the 
one lady was very slim and elegaut, and 
the other very soft, and placid, and 
sweet. 

When Miss Parkinson caught sight of 
the trio on her doorstep, her heart gave a 
bound. She had a premonition of what 
was coming, and was half gratified and 
half dismayed, so that her face was flushed, 
and her long curl quivering as she opened 
the door. 

“We wish to see Master Tom Coventry,” 
the brown gentleman said, and his voice 
was as pleasant as his face. 

“Yes,sir. This way, sir.” Miss Parkinson 
was dreadfully fluttered, though devoutly 
thankful that, for once, Tom was as neat 
as a new pin, and that she had the good 
luck to have him in the front sitting- 
room. 

So she opened the door with quite a 
flourish, and showed the forlorn little 
fellow lying asleep in the sunshine. 

‘My baby, my dear, dear baby!” It 
was Aunt Maria’s soft voice that was 
calling to him, and Aunt Maria’s motherly 
arms that drew him to her breast, and 
Aunt Maria who was shedding tears of 
emotion over him. 

And then the other beautiful lady went 
down on her knees beside him, and kissed 
his little hot hands, and pressed them to 
the velvetof her own cheeks, and murmured 
a number of inarticulate endearments over 
him, while the tall gentleman surveyed 
them all benignantly, and awaited his 
turn. 

But they were all quick enough to dis- 
cover that there was something the matter 
with Tom. He lay in his aunt’s arms 
listlessly, stroking the soft fabric of her 
mantle, and seeming with difficulty to grasp 
the purport of the questions they asked 
him. And then one cheek was crimson, 
and the other very white, and the little 
hands, when they touched Aunt Maria’s 
hands, were burning. 

When Miss Kenwick was enquired for, 





Miss Parkinson answered that she had 
gone out to post a letter. 

Of course Miss Parkinson knew that this 
was dreadfully untrue ; but what can you 
do when you are cornered, and the difficulty 
is another’s? Certainly the little woman 
had wished often enough that someone 
would turn up and “ give it” to Miss Ken- 
wick ; but now that the desired incident 
seemed likely to occur, Miss Parkinson 
valorously interposed her veracity between 
punishment and the culprit. 

For half-an-hour they awaited Miss 
Kenwick in vain, and then Tom’s father 
went for a doctor. And when the doctor 
came he looked very grave, and said Tom 
was seriously ill. And Aunt Maria cried 
dreadfully, and the pretty mamma seemed 
to blame Aunt Maria somehow, though she 
did not say much. 

When the doctor was going away, Mr, 
Coventry followed him to the door, and 
asked if Tom was in much danger ; and the 
doctor said yes, but that young creatures 
were hard to kill, and he might puil 
through ; and when the father went back 
to his wife and sister he spoke cheer- 
fully to them, and neither of them knew 
what an awful kind of feeling was at his 
heart. 

Meantime Miss Kenwick was atoning 
for all her sins, if they had only known it. 

She had seen the Honourable Bertie 
drive off that morning, with a groom be- 
hind him ; and now in the evening she took 
the way he had taken, in some vague hope 
that she might meet him, and perhaps re- 
turn with him. She had no object in 
seeking such an interview, beyond seeing 
him ; but that seemed to her quite object 
enough. 

And good or evil luck was on her side 
that time, for, two miles or thereabouts 
beyond the town, she saw him coming 
back, the sunlight on his handsome face, 
and the high wheels of the dog-cart flash- 
ing forth rays of light from the cloud of 
dust they raised. 

The Honourable Bertie was very happy. 
Things had gone well with him, and he 
felt himself the most fortunate man in the 
universe, as he bowled along the level road 
that ran parallel with the sea. But sud- 
denly his eyes lighted on Miss Kenwick, 
and then he was conscious of as distinct 
and disagreeable a sensation as though he 
had received a slap on the face, 

The smile faded from his lips, and his 
voice was quite two tones deeper than 
usual as he spoke to the groom: “ You can 
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drive to the hotel; I shall walk back.” 
Then he handed the reins to the man and 
alighted ; though, at that instant, it would 
have been easier to have faced a platoon of 
musketry than to have done so. 

Bertie Hunter was naturally as tender- 
hearted as a man could be, and just then 
his own happiness made him well disposed 
towards the whole world ; yet here was a 
poor little woman whose worse offence, so 
far as he knew, was that she loved him, 
and she had that to hear, sooner or later, 
that would go far to break her heart. 

“T saw you go away this morning,” she 
said with a tremulous smile. ‘‘ Have you 
had a happy day ?” 

“ Most happy.” 

For all his efforts he could not keep out 
of his voice the little thrill of rapture that 
memory awoke within him. 

“You were with friends ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Dear friends?” jealously jesting. 

“As well now as later,” he thought 
desperately. Then, after a pause, with 
averted face: “I was with the woman I 
am about to m i 

“Ah!” If her life had depended on it 
she could not have refrained from clasping 
her hands together and wringing them so 
that they hurt each other. ‘And who is 
she?” 

‘Miss Bonanza, an American heiress.” 

He did not know why he added this. 
Certainly from no wish to pain her 
further. 

‘Then it is her money ?” 

“Re” 

He was looking away towards the sea ; 
he could not look at the poor little pinched 
face, down which a bitter rain of tears was 
pouring. 

“You care for her?” 

“T love her.” 

In mercy to her he must force the truth 
home on her; must compel her to under- 
stand that he had never loved, could never 
love her ; and yet every word he uttered 
stabbed himself, If everything about her 
had not been in his eyes so pitiable, utter- 
ance of the truth would have seemed less 
cruel, 

“Tt is so easy to love an heiress,” she 
said with a husky laugh. 

“Yes; but I am not a man to sell 
myself.” 

There was silence between them for a 
moment, unbroken save by the distant sigh 
of the tide. Then: 

“T wonder, is it more ignoble to sell 





oneself, being a man; or to give oneself 
undesired, being a woman?” she asked. 

“T don’t know; but as the question does 
not concern either of us, we need not be 
at the trouble to answer it.” 

“Tt concerns me. You are kind to try 
to spare me, but I am beyond being grate- 
ful. I don’t seem to mind how much you 
know, since I have lost you. Had I been 
one of yourselves, and rich, I might have 
won you ; but, you see, I had no chance, and 
you have fallen to Miss Bonanza’s lot, and 
she, perhaps, was so happy that she did 
not want you very much,” 

Her words lashed him like hail—lashed 
and tortured him, and yet he was dumb, 
He felt himself a culprit and despicable, 
and yet the justice in him cried out inar- 
ticulately on his own behalf. 

He had never desired this girl—never 
thought of her; she was nothing to him. 
But now that her eyes questioned him, 
burning red-hot through her tears, he 
could only answer tamely : 

“‘T am very sorry ; you do me too much 
honour.” 

She gave an hysterical laugh. 

“Jt is hard for you to be told this, and 
to have to answer that you are very 
sorry.” 

“What can I say? Can I lie to you?” 
he cried desperately. ‘I love another 
woman, and I am going to marry her, yet 
I am miserable for your sake.” 

Had their sexes been reversed he would 
have offered her friendship instead of love, 
and rounded some phrases prettily, and re- 
treated from the situation gracefully, But 
as things were, that was impossible ; nature 
and circumstances had put him in a false 
position, and it was on him that the shame 
and humiliation of the girl’s confession 
seemed to fall. 

She had taken his arm and was leaning 
on it, and, in some unaccountable way, he 
felt himself mean to abjectness, though he 
knew himself guilty of no wrong. 

“ T wonder will the time ever come when 
I shall regret that I have told you this?” 
she asked desolately, clinging to the arm 
that was to support another woman through 
all the years of her life, 

“There is no reason why you ever 
should,” he said gently. 

“No; and, except for your sake, I don’t 
think I ever shall, because you are such a 
good man. I do you full justice, you see, 
although another woman has won you. 
You were not to blame, it was all my fault, 
my madness from the beginning; and since 
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you are what you are, Iam not yet ashamed. 
It will even help me to bear it better, that 
you know the truth and are sorry. And 
do not think Iam unconscious of all you 
have done, of all your courtesy and chivalry, 
of the respectful kindness you always 
showed me when I did not seem to 
respect myself. Well, it is all over now, 
and good-bye, and Heaven bless you.” 

They had neared the town, and the 
lighted lamps were gleaming yellowly in 
the twilight. 

She held out her hand to him, and there 
was a tremulous smile quivering about her 
white lips. 

“Good-bye,” he said huskily, and kissed 
her on the forehead, and so parted from 
her. 

The sun had long set, and the little stars 
that Tom had so often watched shiver in 
the sky, were out in all their brightness 
when Miss Kenwick pulled the bel! at 
Miss Parkinson’s hall door. 

The bell tinkled very faintly, for the 
hand that pulled it was as weak as that of 
a child, but, faint as the summons was, Miss 
Parkinson heard and answered it. 

“They have come,” she said in a whisper, 
laying her hand on Miss Kenwick’s arm, 
and drawing her into the hall. 

The governess was going to ‘catch it” 
to a dead certainty, but often as Miss 
Parkinson had wished for that contin- 
gency, now that it was imminent she was 
sorry. 

* Who have come ?” 

* Little Tom’s father and mother.” 

Miss Kenwick heard apathetically. What 
did that, or anything else, matter ? 

“ And he is very ill, the doctor has been 
here, and is much alarmed about him, and 
his aunt says he must have been shamefully 
neglected.” 

Still no answer. She was sure to be 
blamed, but she did not know that con- 
demnation could hurt her. 

“The doctor thinks he is almost sure to 
die.” 

“* Who is sure to die?” sharply. 

« Little Tom.” 

Then Miss Kenwick burst into a laugh 
which gave Miss Parkinson quite a turn. 

“ Tf he dies, it will be of a piece with all 
the rest,” she said. 

However, Tom did not die; and the 


reproaches with which Aunt Maria meant 
to overwhelm the governess were never 
uttered; for how could a soft, gentle 
woman like Aunt Maria utter reproaches 
to a haggard creature who seemed half 
demented by the child’s danger, who 
attended on him slavishly during the 
weeks of his illness, and out-wearied the 
love of those nearest and dearest to him 
by her watchfulness and patience? The 
contest with Death was close and keen, 
and perhaps Miss Kenwick battled in 
prayer both for herself and little Tom, and 
found some solace for her sore heart that 
way. 

The doctor said she was a capital nurse, 
and talked somewhat of a missed vocation ; 
but Miss Kenwick proved herself un- 
worthy of his encomiums by fainting the 
first time Tom spoke her name. 


That is ali the story. Mr. Hunter 
married Miss Bonanza, and made her a 
good husband, and was very happy as a 
Benedick ; and if his wife never heard the 
Lykeham episode it is rather her misfor- 
tune, as nothing shows her husband ina 
better light. But there are certain things 
which a man cannot tell even to the ten- 
derest of wives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coventry have settled in 
England, much to Aunt Maria’s satisfac- 
tion; for, though she adores little Tom, 
and could not live a single week without 
seeing him, she confesses that the sole care 
of other people’s chiliiren is a heavy respon- 
sibility. 

In Miss Kenwick’s case, the sober pro- 
gress of half-a-dozen years, spent in the 
Coventry household amid golden opinions, 
has taken the edge altogether off her per- 
sonal pain, and she is as happy as most 
of us. She says she has a faculty for 
training children, and is proud of it ; and 
occasionally, in solitary moments, she looks 
forward to the time when she will educate 
little Tom’s sons and daughters. Certain 
it is, that she has refused some eligible 
offers to change her lot; and it is ques- 
tionable if she does not, in some illogical 
and incomprehensible feminine way, think 


, herself a finer woman for having known, 


loved, and lost, the one man who 
ever seemed to her supremely worth 
affection. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR ROUND is reserved by the Authors. 
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If you are a man of business or labourer weakened by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your midnight work, to restore brain and nerve waste take 
_ HOP BITTERS. 
If you are suffering from over eating or — indiscretion or dissipation, take 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 


of sickness, take HOP BITTERS. 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 


without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS 
will do more good than £65 in all other medicines or doctor’s visits. 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 


cured if you take é HOP BITTERS. 
If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 


chemist or druggist for HOP BI ERS. 
It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 


A LUXURY wun 
IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S 


“See that you have none other.” 


FRENCH 10% % COFFEE. 


As used in Paris, in its Highest Perfection. 
This is the choicest & most carefully selected Coffee, ‘‘ Roasted on the French Principle,” & mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
Two Pounds Sample (in Tins) free per Parcels Post for 28. 4d., and Five Pounds for 5s. 6d. 
gas «Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for One Penny from all Post Offices. 














274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. | 11, Boro’ High Street, S.E. | 2, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
61, Bishopsgate Street, City. 1oz, Westbourne Grove, ing’s Cross, 
Also Brighton, Hastings, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, Preston, and Birmingham. 
Cheques to be crossed ‘London and Westminster Bank.” 
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